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WALKING DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 






































NEW STYLE WINTER WALKING DRESSES. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—Jan Uary, 1881 
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PAINTED SCREEN ON SATIN. DECORATIVE PANEL. 




















GRANDMOTHER'S. CHAIR. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden &., Philadelphia. 





Written Composed and Sung by : JOHN READ. 


1. My grand-mother she at the age of eighty three day in May wastaken ili and 
2. I thot’ it hard-ly fair, still said I didnot care, And im the.ev’ning took the chair a 
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died; And af- ter she was dead, the will of comme’ Was ead, E 4 
way; The neighbors they me chaff'd my reyes  aiamepangn ss 






































het it. was found, She had lef 
When you se =tle down in Hits, inane to 





same un-to my. sis - ter I de-clare, when it cameto me, the 
findgit ver-y I de - clare, *~ On a cold and fros- ty night, when the 


law -yer said,“I see, Shé'has left to you her old arm chair.” 
fire is burn-ing bright, You-canthen sit im your old arm chair. 


CHORUS. 


And how they titter’d, how they chaff’d,How my brother and - ter laugh’d, 


left to me her old arm chair, 


true, for in a year or two, - 
iain life; 


, 


be, 
‘would stay at home, 


4. One : nT pick’ ‘up I found 


And there to 1 my eyes, 
A lot of notes, two or more; 

When my brother heard of this, the fellow I confess, 
Went nearly mad with rage, and tore his hair. 

But I only laughed at him, then said unto him “Jem, 
Don’t you wish you had the old arm chair?—Cuorus. 
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NEW STYLES FOR WINTER BONNETS. 
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BY, EMILY J. 








vod re tak vicinity. 
Yet this is the London of history. In it are 
Guildhall and the Mansion House; over it pre- 
sides the Lord Mayor; Bow Bells, St. Paul’s, the 


Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, the Charter House, and 


scores of other famous places, belong’ to it” 


The London of the polite world, lies’ a mile or. 


two distant, and is known, in fashionable fan- 


guage, as the West End. It is not separated from 
the other London by any definite line, however; 


houses continue all the way; but stores become 
less frequent ; old, decayed tenements disappear ; 
and finally long rows of costly mansions tell you 
that the London of business has given way to the 
London of fashion. 
begins near Westminster Abbey, and follows the 


course of the Parks, vanishing in the green fields’ 


beyond Kensington. Three or four hundred 


RNs 


In general terms, the latter 
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MACKINTOSH. 


>years ago, Westminster was separated from 
London by @ long stretch of open country. As 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century, an 
unpaved road, depicted in Hollar’s engraving, led 
from the city to the quarters of the Court, But 
this space i long since been built upon. The 
vicinit enor Square, now the very cen- 
aA of. oo was, however, meadow-land as 


hy a of “7 century, Swift, 





sive, the tide recedi 
the mud exposed to #iewe 
of the-air. The nuisar aly- 
great thet an act of Patibeieans-4 was passed, not 
only to secure better drainage, but to embank the 
entire ‘river front. © The result has been the 
conétriction of! a ‘magnificent @véenue; with a 
stone’ baliistrade on: ‘the water side, stretching 
from London’ Bridge up to Westminster Abbey. 
This avenue, known as the Thaithes Embankment, 
is not only'a ‘stately setting for’ the front of the 
great city, but opénis’ up a new path for travel 
between the old ‘town and the new, and ‘greatly 
relieves the crowded ‘thoroughfares inside; such 
as the Strand. ‘The view, down this Embankment, 
from the front’ of Somerset House, looking past 
the Temple Gardens and towards St. Paul’s, is a 
very noble one, and hardly to be varPreo) 

( 
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The Parks of London are the most noticeable ; Park extends to Kensington, where it meets hii 
features of the West End. They begin with St. ‘are called the Kensington Gardens, though they 
James’ Park, the oldest of all, not far from the ; are really as park-like as Hyde Park itself, and 


Parliament Houses, 


pond to feed the ducks. 


the Queen’s gardens, belonging to the palace, 
and to the right of them, the Green Park. The 
Green Park extends to Hyde Park, though 
divided from it, at the upper end, by Piccadilly, 
a well-known fashionable thoroughfare. Hyde 


t. James’ Park was fgmous } boast gome of the! finest! trees to be found in 
as far back as-thé reign ‘of Chatles the Second, 
who walked in it daily, always stopping at the 
At the west end of this 
Park stands Buckingham Palace, separated from 
it, however, by a public road-way. Then come 


England. These green.spaces lie in the very 
heart of fashionable London, and cover hundreds 
of acres, Hyde Park itself having more than four 
hundred acres alone. 

On a fine day, in the season, Hyde Park, 
which is the most central of these Parks, is 
crowded with equipages. The hour for the 
prineipal display is between five and six o'clock 
in the afternoon, when more fine horses, elegant 
carriages, and powdered coachmen and footmen 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, LOOKING TOWARDS ST. PAUL'S. ., 


can be seen there than in all the other capitals of 
the world combined. Often, a score or two of 
four-in-hands are present, the owners, (dukes, 
marquises, earls, and gentlemen of fortune,) 
driving the horses themselves. The Prince of 
Wales not unfrequently sits on the box of one of ; 
these coaches, as a guest; and ladies of the 
highest rank crowd the roof of the coach; for no 
one, except sometimes a servant, occupies the 
inside. Earlier in the day, generally from one 
to two o’clock, is the fashionable time for eques- } 
trians, At this period, what is called the Ladies : 
Mile, is thronged with fair riders on horseback, 
while pedestrians, principally of the upper ‘ 





classes, saunter about, or occupy chairs and look 
on.. The four-in-hands, however, are not con- 
fined to Hyde Park. During the season, some of 
them are driven, as stage-coaches used to be 
driven, between London and various places in 
the country, such as to Seven-Oaks, Richmond, 


} and even to Brighton, the noble owners tooling 


the horses themselves, and even accepting gratui- 
ties from passengers, just as an ordinary coach- 
man would have done in the old times. 

The Parliament Houses, built within the last 


generation, from designs by Sir Edward Barry, . 


have often been severely criticised; but in the 
maas they are very imposing; and the skill with 
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LONDON IN THE SEA 

which on are aati about eatentadien Hall, 
which has stood for seyen hundred years, is 
beyond all praise. When seen from their end of 
the Thames) Embankment, especially in the 
evening, with the long lines of lights twinkling 
along the river, they become absolutely pictur- 
esque. It is only in its public edifices, however, 
and not even in all of these, that London is ar- 
chitecturaly to be admired. The private dwell- 
ings, ordinarily, are ex- : 
cessively plain., With 
the exception of Stafford 
House, of Bridgewater 

House, and a few others, 
the ,mansions,,.eyen of 
the greatest of the pa- 
tricians, have no jpreten- 
sion to grandeur. - Nor- 
folk House, in.St, James’ 

Square, the,‘ town, resi- 

dence of the Dukes 

Norfolk, who are-at the 
head of the English 2 
bility is» driak.,edifi I 
which, | though apaciay 
enough within, ig elm 
quaker-like. inj its. si 
plicity, without.;:;;:; 4 
, -Inthis respect the En 
lish noble differs.from ti 
Italian; one, .; The: ch 
pride.of the-latten ‘is | i mi : “ eg nai 

isto - whibes? <The Se ho eae hh. yas 
‘ino he former is Saabs lia aE a ~ 
the. country. . Rome, . es tage hin A ie = 
Venice, in fact all th 
splendid palaces, 
ted by the nobles; « Su 
Doria, or the Brignc 
It has. always been so rith t} e Latin r ee: + wlish , * ' ices ont. ae the 
contrary, with Teuto ns, fis twelve Gaihbaaaiagsy tid Schiiekis town. 
home that the patricia ride in is} he repeat haaae compared 
even more true in Eig - in G many, } toh country mansion 
Alwinck Castle, Warwick 6, Hatfield, CI SSPE Tinton senton tidlilly*Wighas dlher Bester, 
worth, Arundel, and scores of other places, } and continues ‘until August. It is true that 
scattered all over England, testify to the splendor ; Parliament assembles in February ; but very few 
with which the British noble surrounds himself} members take their families up till later. If the 
on his ancestral estates. Very often the same } Queen opens Parliament in person, the spectacle 
noble, who has a castle that cost millions, will 5 is a very grand one. She-drives,down, in a gilt 
| 
3 


iy ‘of 
Spies? et 
¢ beste nha, an 

a om ap ro ie 


pte 


live in a house in London, not larger than that of} state-coach, drawn by eight horses superbly 
& well-to-do New York merchant. There is caparisoned : the Horse Guards, the most showy 
another thing that seems curious, at first, to an cavalry in Europe, riding on either side. The 
American visiting London. He discovers that ; procession is attended, moreover, by the famous 
the upper classes live in the country in the win- 5 * beef-eaters,’’in the costumes designed. by 
ter, and in town in summer, thus reversing the; 3 Holbein; and the royal footmen,.in scarlet in 
practice in America, and even on the continent of? gold, are simply unsurpassed. 
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“When $a, ‘Parliatslont weed are aiid, the } its foot. The Ciacen reads the speech that has 
Queen alights, is robed in her robes of ceremony, | been prepared for her; bows to the audience; 
and preceded by the great officers of state, enters ; withdraws ; is disrobed; and drives back to the 
the House of Lords. Here she takes her seat on ; palace, only too glad, it is said, to have done 
the throne, which ¥ bee platform aligh ty with the ceremony. ‘The whole affair, from her 
P entrance to her go- 
ing away, does not 
last more than half- 
an-hour. 
By the first of 
June, the season hag 
thoroughlyset in,and 
fashionable London 
is in @ whirl ‘of ex- 
‘¢itement. Break- 
fasts, lunches, musi- 
‘eal: parties, garden 
*. parties,:-and fairs, 
“ flowér*‘shows, din- 
tT néve, the‘ small and 
early? aitces, and 
b ‘private ‘balls follow 
‘on each ‘other inces- 
Olbantly \to say noth- 
‘ioimig of at’ homes,” 
atwhich are’ almost 
2 sbsolutely - without 
number/!) At these 
“jatterogimple enter- 
Mttainme#its,: the . re- 
lofreshmefits’ are tea, 


iveakes, “and straw- 


chat; miostcof the 

{ balls the crowd is un- 

— edinfortably: dense, 

THAMES EMBANKMENT AT NIGHT, 1OOKING TOWARDS THE, PARLIAMENT HOUSES, ‘«thel'teoms usually 

raised, at the upper end of that magrificent hall. » being too’ small ‘for the company, for London 
The peers’ ocetipy their usual benches below, on ) houses, asa rule, are’ not “very large. The 
the floor, while rows of splendidly attired peer- ; flowers, at these balls, are in great abundance, 
esses sit as spectators, at the sides. The members ; decorating the stair-case, and the mantel-pieces, 
of the House of Commons are then summoned. ; and being festooned from the chandeliers, and 
These gentlemen are not admitted within what is} grouped about everywhere: these filowers cost 
called “the bar.” They are compelled, indeed, to} from a thousand to two thousand dollars alone. 
stand during the whole proceedings, that railing ; The supper is served, usually, at small tables, 
separating them’ from the body of the House. : holding from four to six persons. The so-called 
The Prince of ‘Wales, the Princess, and others of } breakfasts begin at two o'clock, in the day, and are 
the royal family, group around the throne, or at } really dinners, so far as the menu is concerned. 
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LONDON IN THE SEASON. 33 
These continued festivities not only pall, after ; of t 
atime, but become exhausting; and many a fair; Lady Palmerston became, in this way, quite a 
girl, who goes up to London, in May, a picture of ; power. ‘The late Countess of Waldegrave was 
blooming health, finds herself, on the first of: also of vast service to her party, in the same 
August, @ mere bundle of nerves. The truth is, ; manner, noticing new members socially ambitious, 
London society is too large, and, therefore, too; and making her drawing-rooms a centre of 
exacting. But in one direction it is made ‘to } attraction to the chiefs of her political faith and 
pay.” The wives of many of the peers use their ’ their followers. The fairs, given for charitable 
social positions to further the political schemes | purposes, are a less selfish method of utilizing 


THE QUEEN GOING IN STATE TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 


social superiority. At these fairs, the ladies most ; two chairs. A butler, in black coat and white 
celebrated for rank or beauty assist at the tables, } cravat, presides over all. People go in to dinner 
the Princess of Wales herself often selling flowers. }in the order of their rank. This, to a certain 

The most favorite mode of entertaining, how- extent, renders a London dinner party less 
ever, is at dinner. The number of guests varies; agreeable than an American one, where the 
from six to thirty, though generally it is about ; guests can be paired off according to their tastes, 
twenty. A footman, in powdered hair, livery, } their sympathies, or their friendships. The meal 


and silk stockings, is usually assigned to every } lasts from an hour and a-half to three hours, 
Vor. LXXIX.—2, 
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the rear with the casita of highest rank, 
This is the reverse of the practice in France, 
where the hostess is the first to go in. 


As a rule, the conversation, at a London din- 





ner party is not of a very high order intellectu- 
ally, for it is confined too much to the gossip of 
the entertainer’s particular set. So much is 
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this the case, that a strangerften feels himself, 
or herself, “‘left out,” so to speak, “in the 
cold.” People are rarely introduced at these 
dinner parties, it being taken for granted that 
every one knows every one. At some few houses 
the talk is quite brilliant. What puzzles an 
American is that it should not be so everywhere. 
The most cultivated people, it should be remem- 


THE QUEEN OPENING PARLIAMENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. THE COMMONS AT “THE BAR.” 


though two hours is, perhaps, the average. The 
gentlemen remain, for awhile, at table, after the 
ladies leave’; ‘but this habit is gradually falling 
into disuse, and the French custom of all retiring 
together is taking its place. In. going in to din- 
ner, the host offers his arm to the lady of highest 
rank present, and leads off, his wife bringing up 


’ Landsdowne House, were famous. 


bered, go up to London, from every quarter of 
Great Britain in the season, so that there is an abso- 
lute superfluity of social and intellectual talent 
available for dinner parties. In the last genera- 
tion, the breakfasts given by Rogers, the poet, and 
the dinners at Holland House, Carlisle House, and 
But Rogers, 
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Lord Holland, and the others are dead, 
these brilliant centres of wit and conversation are 
shut up, and what is more, seem to have left no 
successors. 

Every year, during the season, the Queen holds 
one or two drawing-rooms, and several levees. 
All girls, belonging to the nobility or gentry, are, 
as a rule, “ presented,’’ which means that they 
go to one of these drawing-rooms, and kiss the 
Queen’s hand. The ceremony is a tedious one 
for everybody, but most sv, perhaps, for the poor 
Queen. The ladies, whether old or young, have 


all to wear low-necked dresses, excessive long 


and ; trains, and high plumes in their hair. 


They are 
compelled to wait, in the street, before the palace, 
in their carriages, in line, no matter how in- 
clement the weather may be; and often for 
hours; and when they alight, they have again to 
wait, in the ante-rooms, which are frequently so 
crowded, that some of the weaker ladies faint. A 
lady, when her name is called, enters the Throne 
Room, and advancing to where the Queen is 
standing, curtesies and kisses the royal hand. 
Then she backs out, that is walks out backward, 
for it is considered rude to leave the august pres- 
ence in any other way. But this mancuvre is 


A FLOWER sHOW. ces hiiadk eet we isied, 


one not easy to execute, especially to a debutante, 
embarrassed with an enormous train. Gentlemen 


also attend these drawing-rooms, and must appear ‘within wheels. 


either in uniform, if entitled to wear one, or in a 
court-suit, that is in knee breeches and silk 


stockings. After a girl has been “ presented,” ! 


she ee considered to have received the‘ hall- 
} mark ”’ of “ good society.”” But there are wheels 
There are different ‘‘sets,’’ each 
with a different standard of exclusiveness. The 
“high nobility,” as D’Israeli called them in 
“‘ Lothair.”’ live very much within themselves. 





LONDON 


The opera is heard in greater : 


perfection in London than any- 
where else. It is true, that, on 


the continent, the general “get ~ 


up”? is superior. The ballet at 
Vienna, for example, is espec- 
ially fine. When Verdi went 
to Naples, some years ago, to 


bring out ‘ Aida,”’ there were, 


in one scene, no less than four 
hundred persons on the stage. 
But the prima. donna was only 
second rate. In London, in the _ 


season, the rina densa ng 


Patti and Nilsson, who sing” 
rival hotises, and are 
hy the best bass voices, bar: 


rather curious that there is. 


handsome opera Nea R CF 


enterprise fell through, and thet aa 


in the richest city in the world. 

At Paris, Vienna, Milan and 
Naples, and even at second- 
rate ‘capitals’ like Dresdetp 
there are handsome ‘opera 
Neither Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, nor the Haymarket, 
the three places where opera is 
heard in London, can compare 


houses. 


IN THE SEASON, 
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with the Philadelphia 
Opera House, the Acad- 
emy of Music in New 
Yérk, or the Opera House 
of any principal city, 
east or west, in the United 
Statés. Yet it must be 
confessed, that even old 
Drury Lane, on a night 
when Nilsson sings, pres- 
ents a sight more brilliant 
than is ever seen on this 
side of the Atlantic. This 
is because there are no 
open seats, except in the 
parquette, but all round 
the house, draped boxes, 
which are crowded, on 


“all such oceasions, with 


‘beautiful women, superb- 


wy dressed, and. blazing 


» while in 


re pt Foy foot-lighits, in 


what are called the or- 
chestra an, sit, rows 


ili, 


A PRIVATE CONCERT. BALLAD SINGING. 
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‘LA CONTESSA.’’ 


BY SIDNEY TREVOR. 


I was driving on the Long’ Arno, in Florenee, ; 


with my pretty cousin, Dora. She was a beauty 
and an heiress, and, what is better, the nicest girl 
in the world. When we were children, a marriage 
had been arranged, by our mutual parents, between 
us. But Dora had recently fallen in love with 
an old college chum of mine; now the Rev. 
Arthur Beaumont, whom we had met in Paris, 
and who had followed. us to Italy; and, I was 
doing all I could to help. . We had to ‘conceal 
our plans, as yet, however, from Dora’s mother. 
Just now, aunt Dodd had gone off to Venice, 


with Lady Anthorpe, an English , acquaintance, }; 


leaving her daughter in charge of Mrs. Living- 
ston, a mutual friend. 

We had turned into the Vigna Nuova, when 
Dora cried, suddenly, 

‘* Look there !’’ 

Against.a cracked old wall, whet two yellow 
butterflies fluttered, in the late spring sunshine, 
jeaned the most pathetic figure I had ever seen. 


Slender with youth; and perhaps with want, her 
beautiful, dark, deep eyes raised ‘in: dimb solici- 
tation, while her thin hand held out ‘bunch of 
pale, early tulips, she stood, a:*basket of similar 
blossoms at her feet, guarded. bya ‘poor, half-fed 
dog, whose hanging head and thin flanks repeated 


the hopeless ‘depression of the girl's face.: A 
crowd of persons’ went. by, indifferent, and with- 
out purchasing. Touched by: her -wearied look of 
despair, even more than ‘by Dora’s evident 
sympathy, E:tossed a bit of ‘paperiiioney to: her, 
which’ flutteréd;..and ‘fell’ into ‘the: dirt .of! the 
street. She started forward to. pick it!'up, 
glancing up at us-with ‘a:look of!thanks. / The 
look, alas! cost hér«dear)::for at that instant a 
hand-cart, which had escaped from its owners, 
came rushing downcthe slope; from! the Ponte 
Carraja on @ tua, and knocked her senseless. 

I sprang out of the carriage): without waiting 
for the door te be opened, though Antonio, my 
servant, was;om the box with the coachman. 
Dora calléd, im eager pity, leaning out the 
window, to’ bring the poor girl into thé coach. 

Antonio’s inquiries soon resulted in directing 
us to a small florist’s shop; in the via San 
Jacopo, as the poor flower girl’s home, and we 
drove there instantly. She was, however, still un- 
conscious, when we reached the small, open room, 
which constituted the flower shop. 





imé nototo speak. 





‘Oh, Dick, she is so light and thin!’’ said 
Dora, pitifully. ‘‘And she looks half-starved.’’ 

We. were, immediately, the centre of ‘a sym- 
pathetic crowd, in the dark, narrow street. 

‘‘It is the beautiful little countess,’’ cried one. 

“It is she, Poverina!’’ 

“ What a pity, poor angel !’”’ 

What could they mean? But directly a woman 
comes! rushing out. 

“Here; Tonio.’ I cry, impatiently; ‘help to 
lift her out; :and Have. ‘bed prepared, and a 
doctor?’ Butthe woman answered, 

‘* There is ‘no one; signore mio, noone to take 
eareof her; and the bed has been sold. She 
thust goto the hospital, I fear; for her father is 
sick and delirious. He must go there in a day or 
so, and itis better that the contessina should go 
now, and have the hospital doctor.” 

«Are there no furnished rooms in your house 
to let?”: I asked: ‘Yes, the placard, at the 
door, says there ares Let a bed be prepared, in 
the best: one; and the flower-girl be placed in it.”’ 

‘Tf the signorino pleases,’’ whispered Antony, 
‘he will do better not to enter: © And 'the young 
lady, too, would be wise not to get down,” he 
added; ‘as Dora was about to leave the carriage. 
i Ahi! -yes,”» to an impatient gesture of mine. 
‘‘ButIodo now know‘all about it. They are so 
poor, O signora mio, and the old duca would die 
rather than have a stranger see his humiliation. 


‘When we return to the hotel, I will tell all.” 


\« Very well,” said Dora, making'a gesture for 
“We will postpone further 
words till then.” 

‘¢ Alas,”’ said Antonio, ‘‘ alas, O-Holy Virgin,”’ 
with outstretched palms, «‘that'a daughter of the 
duca, with  quarterings dountless, shopld be 
driven to sell flowers from'a street-corner”” And 


othere were ‘actually tears in his voices 


“Understand, Tonio,’ repeated) my cousin, 
«the girl and her father are to want for nothing. 
I shall come, to-morrow, to see. for’ myself, if you 
have done your best.” ‘With that we drove off. 

Later in the day, Antonio told his story. 

-vs6Tt is’ the Duke Alva Verona, the last direct 
heirof one of the grandest titles in Italy. Orestes, 
his’old valet, long ago, told mé all about. Alas, 
carino mio, Orestes had helped support the duca 
and his daughter, having a place in the telegraph 
office, and serving his old master at odd times. 
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But he lost the place, two days ago, by reason of } daughter, had been carefully educated by her 
the necessity for municipal economies, since the } ; father, and even spoke English tolerably, though 


king has gone to Rome, leaving the city so in 
debt. His bitterest grief was to have to go to 
their little podere in the Romagna, leaving the 
duca ill, and his young ‘mistress, whom he had 
held in his arms as a baby, to the horrors of 
poverty. But bread is dear, with twenty-two 
taxes upon wheat between the earth and the 
mouth; and Orestesdiad to go, with his own two, 
or starve also. Ah! how did the duca get so 
poor? His mother, quarreled with ‘him, because 
he would not marry to please her, but chose a 
beautiful girl instead, who had no money, a thing 
she never forgave. In a year, she died, leaving 
all her own property, and it was very great, to 
her daughter, who left it, in her turn, to her hus- 
band, a Frenchman. But the duke’s lands, you 
say? If the signorino pleases, he sold off most 
of them, last year, and used part of the moneyto 
improve his ancestral castle; the rest he spent in 


property he had on the Tiber, near Rome, 
thinking the location was good for villa sites. 
But when once ill-luck ‘gets hold of one, it pur- 
sues, as the signorino knows, till death releases. 
In the inundation of seventy-two, all the duca’s 
banks, walls, trees, and houses were swept away ; 
and since then only the Holy Mother knows how 


he has liv: 

The rest of the story may be told more concisely. 
A son of the old duke had gone away, some years 
before, to South America, to try for a living;' and 
they had given him all that could be spared for his 
outfit. The ¢ruel anxiety of his continued 
silence had-worh upon his father, and then illness 
was added to their other woes. 

The daughter, only seventeen years of age, anid 
very slender, had found! herself alone-with her 
sick father, and at last, béing without means, had 
accepted the florista’s offer of empldyment, in 
selling flowers. 

As she had been apt inde, during these last 
cruéligears of her life, having had neither dress, 
or a séryant to follow. her, as her rank demanded, 
the flowem™oman was sure she would never be 
recognized, @md hoped for a plentiful sale of 
flowers at her beautiful, child-like hana, to sym- 
pathetic Sorestieri. 

Needless, to say that Tonio, instructed by me, 
and su for form’s sake, with funds, by my 
cousin Dora, proved @ ministering angel.' Nurse, 
service, luxuries, all made. a magic appearance ; 
and the poor of the neighborhood, in theit sym- 
pathetic admiration for my cousin and me, 
became so demonstrative, that our visits had to 
be made at secret and untimely hours. 


Stella, for that, I found, was the name of the ' door. 


3 





with a droll, but to me, most charming accent. 
When the old duke got better, as he soon did, 
he seemed to take all for granted; for he asked 
no questions of his daughter; the weakness, 
following upon fever, creating in him a strange 
sort of mental as well as physical languor. He 
had no knowledge of our previous visits to his 
child, and though Stella and Dora adored each 
other, the question of a future seemed never to 
trouble the gentle Italian girl. 
**My brother will return, and these kind 
signore will let him love them,.as I do,’’ said she. 
The days to me were winged. The little back 
room, in via San Jacopo, full of flowers and sun- 
shine, often held four very happy people; and 
means were found, too, for long drives in the 
country, after awhile. Ah! those sweet spring 
days. But our lotos-eating was to be ended in 
an equally unexpected and cruel manner, and 
before the complete recovery of the duke had 
warranted me in asking him for his daughter. 
On the day that her old father was to make 
his first feeble promenade about the rooms, for a 
change of scene; as the doctor had ordered, Dora 
and I:-went away:to St. Marc’s, to marvel once 
more over the subtle charm in those heavenly 


-faces of Fra:Angelico; and Arthur Beaumont, 


* quite accidentally,’ of course, arrived, on sim- 
ilar thoughts. intent. | 

As we strolled back to the Arno, it seemed to 
me that I retognized the back of aunt Dodd’s 
bonnet, in @ hack going ever the Trinita bridge ; 
bat Dora said:fit couldn’ t be ; there was nothing 
in mother’s last letter about returning.’ 

We» got iees, and agreeable indigestives, at 
Giacosa’s. Then I ventured to suggest a desire 
to: know how the old hregp? had borne’ his first 
walk. 

(* You -miglit gota tiake of the flower- 
woman, I should lp Dora, with a shy 
smile. 

“I will see es eo to the hotel,’’ said 
Beaumont, unable:toconctal his joy at a pros- 
pective téte-a-tete. 

I went: laughing: down the shady side of the 
river, and, throwing away my cigar, turned into 
the familiar vieolo. No one was:in the florist’s 
little shop. But hearing » noise of loud talking 
above stairs, and a voice I thought not unfamiliar, 
I made my way, at once, toward the well-known 
rooms. 

Yes, there-was no mistaking the excited tones 
of my aunt Dodd. ‘What could she be doing 


‘here? I pushed on, through a half-opened 


There she stood, her face crimson, her 
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hat awry upon her silver curls, and her red ; 
umbrella raised in a threatening manner. 


cries. a 9 wal’so horrid abgris wien Miss 
{ Jenkinson ‘wrote me all about. ity Bhe said, you 


The old duke, whose wild, frightened eyes, } know, the girl was—well—at feast—” 


and white, unkempt hair niade him a picture of 
illness, feebleness, and suffering, that should 
have .been his pretection, sat cowering in his 
chair, holding fast to his daughter’s shaking 
hand. She, my beautiful Stella, with her sweet 
face blanched to a deadly whiteness, did not 
flinch; but faced her. angry enemy, with a 
scornful gaze, her slender form at its tallest, and 
her eyes alight with the fire of wounded dignity. 

But who was this other, and new factor in the 
sum, a man who stood by, his arms folded, and 
an insolent smile on his mouth, gazing from one 
io the other, but speaking no word? 

“T tell‘you he will never marry you,” said 
my aunt, in her sharpest tones, “and you can 
have but one object in enticing him to, your 
house secretly, and that is to get his money—” 

« Aunt Dodd,” I interrupted, 

But she cut me short. She had turned, and 
recognized me. ‘‘No, I won't,’ she cried. 
“That trollope, standing there, with her grand 
air, has bewitched you. _I’ye no doubt she’s as 
bad as she can be, my poor boy, and you knowing 
nothing of such wretches. But how could you 
have brought Dora here, your promised wife? 
‘What company for her !’’ 

I took my aunt, gently, by the shoulders, and 
put her out of the room, and closed the door on 
her. 

“You see,” said the stranger, in his turn, in 
good English, addressing the contessina, and 
turning his back upon me, when I returned, 
“you see it is as I said; and you have, in your 
ignorance of the world, forfeited your good name, 
and also compromised your ancient family.” 

Stella’s eyes. met mine in a horror-stricken, 
comprehending glance. Then she wavered back 
and forth, clutched at the air, and fell fainting, 
her head on her father’s knees, The old duke 
burst into feeble sobs and criés. 

The nurse, at this, rushes forward from the 
further room, and the new-comer asks me, with 
cool politeness, if I do not find it in good taste to 
retire. I answer, hastily, that I must first 
know that the contessina is recovered. 

He stands before me, so that, without violence, 
I cannot reach my darling, and politely proposes 
that I shall await the tidings of her recovery in 
the shop below. 

“The vivacious truthfulness of your honest, 
but mistaken relative, has disturbed my cousin,”’ 
he frigidly explains, “but it will pass.”’ 

At this, I follow my aunt down stairs. 

“Oh, Dicky, how could you be so vile?” she 
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“Go away home, this minuté Py cried, say- 
agely ; and she obeyed, spegehless, frightened for 
the first-time in her life. 

I await news of Stella’s Pe tered senses, in a 
dazed silence. One thing only is certain, that 
she will never wish to see me again. And this 
cousin, who is he, and where was he in those 
darkest days? He is handsome, too, after a 
dark sort; and young enough. 

He comes to interrupt my sad thoughts, with 
polite nothings. ‘‘La contessina finds herself 
better,” he assures me. ‘She sends her thanks, 
for my material kindness. At an early day, I 
shall be paid in coin of the realm, for all I have 
done,”’ 

He presents me with his card, and I return 
mine. He then stands, hat in hand, and his 
heelg together like a dancing master, evidently, 
though politely, waiting for me to take myself off. 

Is this to be the end of my dream? I cannot 
let it go thus. I make another effort. 

“‘ Might I not be permitted,” I ask, ‘‘to bring 
my explanations to the contessina, and her 
father? To-morrow, perhaps ?”’ 

“The signor will kindly pardon us,’ urged 
the cousin—the Marchese Corti-Biancelli, as his 
card explained—“ if the brusquerie of his amiable 
relative, and her misconception of the contessina’s 
charming goodness, should make it advisable to 
deprive the Dal Verona family of the pleasure of 
his further acquaintance—other,” he added, 
with another polite. bow, “than through the 
solicitors of each.” I, being a man of the world, 
he averred, would at once see, and welcome, such 
an advisable step for all parties. ‘If I permitted, 
he would, therefore, bid me a regretful adieu.” 

But after he had wheeled on his heel, he 
returned, to inform me of a fact, unimportant it 
was true, to me—at least, he said so—but he had 
accepted. the written proposals of the still absent 
count, Stella’s brother; and would, therefore, 
hasten to prepare all for that gentleman’s ap- 
proaching arrival from South America, so that 
his, the marchese’s marriage with Stella, could 
follow immediately upon the arrival of her 
brother with her portion. 

He naively added, as between men, that he had 
no doubt of Count Dal Verona’s intention really 
to furnish his sister with a portion, as that gen-) 
tleman had already sent a large sum home to re-' 
instate his father; but he should wisely wait to 
see the money first. 

I was so silent under this novel confidence, 
that he bade me an airy adieu, and went off up 
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the stairs, caressing his waxed moustache, while ; 
I was still in the shop. 

“* Signorino mio,’ whispered the florist, hoarsely, ; 
the moment we were alone, ‘‘don’t be so cast 
down. It is natural that she should marry the ; 
marchese ; but you @hall see her, if you and she 
wish ; and let her tell it to you with her own 


sweet mouth. You were an angel to her, and so } 


was your young lady, whom the Virgin bless.”’ 

I went away in silence. 

Dora came to me, when I got home, and I told 
her all. 

“T won’t have it so,” she said. ‘“ Mamma 
must have been awful to poor Stella; for she had 
been told horrid things.” 

“Stella won’t give me a second thought after 
such an insult. Besides, fortune has come back 
to her; and a husband chosen for her after the 
custom of her class.” 

‘“«T wouldn’t give you a second thought either, 
if I were she, and knew you to be so, faint- 
hearted,” said Dora, with spirit. 

‘Shall I get. into armor, and charge down upon 
the marchese, lance in rest? Ah, Dora, if I but 
dreamed she. loved me, I'd carry. her off from 
their midst, by main force, if necessary.”’ 

‘Good,’ cried Dora, ‘‘ Now you show pluck. 
At any rate, I would try to see her, and find out.” 

“« But how am I to see her? They are to move, 
to-day, the florista tells me, to one of their old 
palaces, repurchased by the son’s money ;_ and 
Stella’s duenna.is of the strictest —’’ 

Dora shook her head, despondingly. 

‘“‘ At all events, you must keep watch of her, 
and be ready for anything,” she said. 

Beaumont now arrived, ostensibly to call on me, 
but I, obligingly, took a book, and an arm-chair 
in the window, and turned my back. I was 
aroused from my sad reflections, by the entry of 
aunt Dodd, just as Beaumont had taken Dora’s 
hand, and kissed her. The mother comprehended 
the ‘scene at a glance. There the culprits stood, 
looking very idiotic. Aunt Dodd was a picture of 
terror and dismay. 

‘Dora! Mr. Beaumont!” she cried, tragically. 
‘Do my eyes deceive me?” 

“No, they don’t, in the least; and it’s quite 
right that you should know all about it,”” answered 
Dora, courageously, though she looked frightened 
enough ; and she came forward, holding Arthur’s 
hand. 

“ Tt will kill me—my own child deceiving me,” 
murmured the old lady, with real feeling. 

“Now, dear mamma,” said Dora, going up to 
her, and kissing her. “Listen to reason. Dick 
has given us such a nice villa and vineyard, and 
Arthur is such a dear—” 





ee 


I came to the rescue, with certain isker sug- 

i gestions of a. mercenary kind, and aunt Dodd 

; finally consented to hear Dora’s expostulations, 
While she was still gasping and hysterical, 

Beaumont leant over and kissed her hand, with 
; many protestations of his devotion. 

“Oh, Dicky!” sighed my aunt, looking dole- 
fully at me, ‘‘and I have loved you as my son go 
long. I thought you were to marry her.’’ 

I signified that she was at perfect liberty to go 
on, in the same line, for an unlimited length of 
time, as it might amuse her, and did not bore me 
in the least, but that I could not marry Dora. 

“How hard-hearted you have grown,” she 
said, turning away from me, ‘since you knew 
that cruel Italian girl, who threw you over for 
her rich cousin. After all, Dora, I believe you 
are the only one that is true.”’ 

A few days after, Beaumont said to me, 

‘<T saw Stella, to-day: she looked sad and for- 
saken as you could wish, though her carriage and 
liveries were. splendid,” 

Was Stella indeed sad? I had been quiet, so 
far, in my wretchedness, because I believed her 
happy. What should I do, if she too suffered? 
Was she being coerced into an unwelcome. mar- 

ur ig ; 

*T had came in, a morning or two after, from a 
long gallop over the hills, when Dora appeared, a 
peculiar expression ‘on her face. 

“The florista, in via San Jacopo, is ill,” she 
said, ‘and I want you to go with me there. The 
street is. so dark and poor, you know.” 

She led the way, to my surprise, to the well- 
known, well-remembered vicolo, at the back of the 
house, instead of going in by the main street. On 
entering, my surprise was at an end. By a bed, 
in which lay the florista, sat the contessina, more 
beautiful, though, if possible, paler than ever. 

Dora, went behind her, and put an arm about 
her sweet neck, without speaking, Stella lifted 
to Dora’s, and then to mine, her great, candid 
eyes, like those of a fearless child. 

“Signorino Ricardo,” she said, ‘slowly, “this 
; dearest girl has told me of her happiness ; and 
$ she has told me, that you are—aré not—not to be 

her husband, as I thonght—as your terrible rela- 
§ tive asserted.” 

At these last words, she put her pretty hands 
up to conceal the bright color, which mounted to 
her cheeks, as she remembered aunt Dodd’s cruel 
diatribe. 

Could it be? Was Dora nodding her. head, 
affirmatively, to me, there behind Stella? 

I forgot everything—her father—her proposed 
> marriage—all. I knelt beside her, with wild, 
{ wild words. 
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«Stella, my beautiful,’ I cried, ‘‘I shall never ; 


marry, if I may not have you for my wife. I 
cannot endure life, if you must belong to another. 
Have you not seen—did you not know—that I} 
loved you, ever since the first moment I saw } 
you?” 

“Ts it then so?’’ she said, with soft straight- 
forwardriess. “I will be your wife—yoursonly 
—if you do indeed love me. Dora was sure of it: 
But then I had been no cruelly convinced of the ; 
contrary.”’ 

“Poormamma! She will be s% penitent,’ * said 
Dora, “and you will forgive her, - Carina, for my 
sake?” 

‘«She is the mother of’ my dearest ‘Dora, and 
near to—to—’”’ 

She put her soft, little hand in mine, with such 
an adorable blush, that I devoured it with kisses. 
WPoor IP” sigh#d the forgotten: florista, whose | 
illness was an evident ‘fraud, concocted between 
her and my'cousin. She’ jumped up, bristling, 
as she spoke, laughing with Dora over the success | 
of their stratagem. 
yan your father,” I ‘géid to Stella, «he will | 

poset" 

“é Kh, he has known what it is to love, and has 
sais paid the price: I think he will’ not ‘op- 
pos.” And she buried her conscious face on 
my shoulder. 

“ And your brother?” 

“My brother? I ‘must be content to displease 
him, if he wills. The marchese, my cousin, wilt 
act as & man of the world, however,"”’ and atls 
laughed, slyly. 
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Dora returned to the Dal Verona palace. with 
Stella, and instantly commenced a war of exter- 
mination against the duenna, who was in favor of 
the marchese. 

By the next day, the two girls had coaxed the 
old duke ‘into weceiving me; and as I could dis- 
pense with a portion, and even make ample settle- 
ments upon my wife, I soon’ distanced the cousin, 
even in the opinion of Stella’s brother, whom I 
found a most excellent fellow, when he returned. 

The day the contract was signed, my atint Dodd 
appeared, magnificent irsatin and iace, and quite 
ignoring hér first interview with my bride. 

‘You are the sweetest, as well as the loveliest 
of dears,” she said to Stella, * and you've a per- 
fect right to keep your title, haven’t you ?”’ 

How we did laugh at her republican ambitions, 


; my love and I! 


I ventured upon some’ deprecating generalism 
to the poor jilted’ marchese, after the formalities 
of the occasion were over. 

‘But, ‘caro mio; he answered, enthusiastically, 
“you have unwittingly done me the greatest ser- 
Vice. ° It'is not ‘yet'known, but I am in a treaty 
for’ the hand’ of the daughter of the stone-pot 
maker, ‘at Fraseati; and she will have. six times 
the dot’ of my” ‘cousin’ Stella, and probably 
more! re 

The days of jealous suitors, rivals, and lovesin- 
a-cottage seem sd very obsolete, that we four edll 
ourselves ‘the old-fashioned’ lovers; and in her 
happier name of wifé'and mother, la contessina 
has quite forgotten’ her title, and’ prefers to be 
+9 gchar hana hone Riven a raed “ Sretra.”’ 
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Hanxx! the‘belis.of New Year ringing) :' 
Sei mntroine sate eects 
Ww as 
Mer is oe ttl eal 
Over hill and rf 
(‘Sods thaveehnde aalkistialatead~ : fyi 
Now they pause, and now they rally, 
Burst on barst, and'peal on peal. 
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IBVINE. 


Hark ! the bells of New, Year chiming, 
“Peace, good will,” they whisper low. 
. Then, exultant, as if climbing 
Up fo heav'h's ‘own gate; they go 
All the air rocks with tlie ringing, 
Swings the steeple, swings the sky, 
, Swing the stars themselves-—all singing 
. “Glory be to God on High.” 
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A RE AOL 
Po ain ry bry amie 
For oh! thy soul was deeply wrung, - 
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And wildly, madly, was it fang, 
With all its sweetest strains unsung, 

_ And gil its strings melodious riven, 

"Into the hands of pityihg heaven. 





THE CHILDREN’S ELOPEMENT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Op Miss Atkinson lived in an old-fashioned 
house in the outskirts of an old-fashioned town, 
in one of the most old-fashioned of the Middle 
States, and was as nice, and loveable an old-fash- 
ioned maid as ever you encountered, 

With her lived her two nieces, Fanny and Myra 
Bogart. Fanny! was unusually pretty, even. for 
an American girl of nineteen, and Myra. uncom- 
monly exasperating, even for an American child 
of eight. In spite of that, or perhaps on account 
of it, nobody could help loving and petting Myra, 

To the right of their house stood a, dwelling 
which was almost the fac-simile of their own. 
Each had quite extensive grounds, separated from 
each other by a stone wall, overgrown with wood- 
bine and Virginia creepers. 

The adjacent mansion hadibeen unoccupied for 
more than @ year, ever since the death of its for- 
mer owner, old Mr. Anderson. |, At last, however, 
the heirs had put it into the hands of an agent, 
to be let, or sold, furnished, or unfurnished. 

Miss Atkinson ,often ‘lamented :that no tenant 
offered, Agreeable neighbors. would be, nice to 
have; she said. But; Fanny, who did not. always 
take cheerful views of life, reminded her aunt; that, 
perhaps, if, neighbors, appeared, they might not 
prove desirable, .However, one bright, June morn- 
ing, Myra rushed into the library, with her hair 
very much dishevelled, and her new frock torn, 
and she herself breathless with excitement, and 
announced that the next house was let |, . The, 
new people were to move in immediately ; dad. 
“there was a big boy in the family!’ The 
gardener’s wife had told her all about it; and 
she believed'the name was Larker, but she wasn’t 
sure. ately 

Two days later, the tenants. moved in, and aunt 
Mary, chancing temeetithe gardener’s wife, while 
taking a walk, ‘retarned home to Fanny, with the 
information that F neighbor was & widow lady, 
whose name was arch ; and she looked some- 
what troubled as she pronounced the name. 

‘* March !”’ exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of dis- 
may. ‘ Why, that was the name of—of Herbert 
Tylney’s sister.” 

«Yes, my dear,” said aunt Mary, slowly, ‘and 
I'm afraid it is she: in fact, I know it; for Mrs. 
Jones showed me a card, that ‘was tobe given to 
the postmaster—Elinor Tylney March.’’ 

“Wels dt is nothing to us! She is not 





likely to seek our acquaintance, and we certainly 
shall not seek hers,’’ said Fanny, 

‘‘ N-no,”’ returned aunt Mary. 
will be very awkward, my dear !’’ 

“ Not in the least,” said Fanny, with dignity. 

“ De you suppose she knows. who her neighbors 
are, and—” 

‘* It. is, of no consequence, to us,” Fanny inter- 
rupted, coldly. ‘Now I must go, and see how 
Myra. is getting on with, her spelling,’ 

Aunt Mary sat down te her crochetwork, with 
a sigh. Fanny, before. seeking, her sister, went 
off to her. own room, and,held.a brief communion 
with, herself, which was neither pleasant nor 
satisfactory ; and Was very stately all ‘day. 

Aunt Mary privately told Myra she was not 
to make acquaintance with anybody in the next 
house, and not to ask for reasons ; and Myra felt 
injured ; for,while she and nurse were. out, she 
had seen the hoy .of, the family,” and a very, 
handsome boy he was, about her own age too. 

Fanny and the boy’s mother met, that after- 
noon, and the first look at the, handsome face set 
Fanny’ §, heart beating, because of the strong re- 
semblance it bore to Herbert, Tylney.; and Fanny 

put on. her. proydest, expression, and appeared 
unconscious that the lady was in sight, for, she 
knew, by the glance she received,’ that Mrs. 
March was aware who she was; and Fanny knew 
the glance was meant to be haughty, even insolent. 

, Two 8. elapsed. Myra had been unusually 
diligent that morning, so ‘she was allowed to go 


“ But—but it 


} off into.the grounds, and play as she pleased ; and 


Myra pleased to go close to the separation wall, 
between the:twoidemsins; for.she-could hear the 
voice of her small 'ieighbor loud in Mughter, and 
she knew he was playing with’ 4 Dedutiful dog, 
whose ownership Myra, sorely., envied him. 

Presently there was isilenes, bethon the boy’s 
part and the’ dog's. Myre wondered what they 
were doing now. Shesaw ‘a cofivénieht chink 
between the stones, which she could look through, 
by standing on tip-toe; and she did look; and 
met, the gaze of two mischievious eyes, staring at * 
at her from the other side of the wall. She drew 
back indignant. 

“If I was a big boy, I'd be above peeping,” 
cried she, addressing: vacaney. i) °° 

a“ 
shrill voice, 
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«JT said peeping—I speak grammar myself,” 
‘said Myra. 

«JT don’t,” said the voice, “and I don’t want 
to—I hate it!” 

“Oh, so do TI!’ cried Myra, softened by this 
sympathy of taste. 

There was a sound of scrambling. Myra saw 
the branches of a ‘tree, close on the other side of 
the wall, shake, and in another moment the boy 
was established, equestrian fashion, on the coping, 
and gazing dowu at her. , 

“Do you like hickory nuts?” he asked. 

“Why, of course I do,” said Myra. 

“Tl bring you some, to-morrow,” he said. 

Myra was disappointed. She had thought the 
treat was to be instantaneous. 

“] “et believe you’ve got any,” cried she. 
And you've no business on our wall, so you'd 
better get down.” 

“It’s our wall, too,” said the hoy: ‘Oh, I 
siy, don’t be grumpy. What's the reason mamma 
don’t mean to know your people ?”’ 

“J don’t know. Aunt Mary don’t mean to 


know her, *éatise’ she said s0,”' returned Myra. }: 
“TY expect your ma ain’t nice.” 

“She's a deal nicer than your aunt,” said the 
boy, ‘‘and I’ve got an uncle.” 

“T shouldn't like one,” retorted Myra. “I’ve 


got 4 sister, dnd that’s better.”’ 

“Pooh—she’s only a girl,” cried the’ boy. 
“My name is Dick, and I’m older than you—I’m 
almést eight—anyway, I'm past seven.” 

“So'am I,’’ returned Myra, triumphantly. 

“Well, you’re small for your age, then,” 
observed Dick, staring down at her, critically. ” 

: ‘Unfortunately, the charge was true. Her 
diminutive size was one of Myra’s weak points. 

“You are very rude,”’ said she, “and T shan’t 
talk to you. T expect, if I was to tell about your 
getting over our wall, you'd be put in jail.” 

“Tf you won't tell of me, I won't of you,” re- 
plied Dick, after'a little consideration. 

Myra disdained to reply, and pretended she 
meant to ‘walk off. 

“Oh, I say, don’t go,” cried Dick. “Since 
we've to talk, we might as well keep, on. 
‘You’ ye. y curly hair—I like curls—mine 
is Ree ts should like you, if you were 
good-natured; ’ cause you're pretty.”” 

© Well,” said Myra, pleased with the praise, 
maybe you ain’t so-rude as I thought—I like 
boys better than girls, if they’re nice.”” 
“ “Have you got a husband?” asked Dick. 

“No,” said ‘“T had one, last summer, 
when we were at the Springs. His name was 
Jack. But he went to play with Jane Murray, 





married any longer. 
coming down the walk:” 

Away ran Myra,.and Dick scramljted’, off the 
wall, with great prec ipitanty.. ‘But éth children 
were quite old enough, and wise enough, to keep 
their own secrets. 

The next day the pair again talked across the 
wall, and a couple of days later they met, down 
towards the edge of the pinewood, which stretched 
out, at the back of the house; ‘for miles and 
miles,” Myra told her new friend, and had a 
small river running through its depths. The 
meeting could not be termed exactly an appoint- 
ment. Dick had looked over the wall, and seen 
Myra making her way through the shrubberies, 
and of course it would not have been civil not to 
answer, when he asked her where she was going. 

“ There’s a gate'down, beyond your carriage- 
house, that leads into the field,” she said; but 
giving that information was not requesting him 
to join her, and she walked on as if she had no 
such expectation ; and looked back at him on his 
perch, to add ‘‘ good-bye.” 

** Good-bye,”’ returned Dick. 
get my dog.” 

He disappeared, and Myra kept on her way, 
without again turning -her head, and really 
seemed surprised, when he came up to her, 
while she was crossing the meadow. 

“You're taller than I thought,” was Dick’s 
salutation; and he could not have made a more 
fortunate speech, if he had studied for a week. 

Myra beamed with pleasure, and began to 
praise his dog. 

“«T never saw such a pretty creature,” she said. 
‘* What's his name?” 

* Rover; he’s a French poodle, and he knows 
a lot of tricks.” 

Showing off the poodle’s varied aecomplish- 
ments, which Dick proceeded to do, made the 
children very intimate in io ‘time. “Presently, 
Dick looked at her, with a sly twinkle, and said, 
with precocious wickedness, 

“T say, ain’t it funny we both happened to 
come this way? If we'd asked each other, that 
would have been disobeying. But the meadow’s 
free, ’cause it belongs to Squire Meredith ; Jones 
said so; and neither of us couldn’t forbid the 
other’s coming.” 

*¢ No, indeed,” said Myra; but she looked as 
if her conscience was not quite easy ; looked, too, 
as if that uneasiness added an additional zest to 
her escapade. 

They quarreled, and forgave, several times, 
during the next hour; then Myra went home; 
and Dick sauntered away to the gardener’s cot- 
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“T'shall go and 


after I'd quarreled with her, so I wouldn’t be tage, to inquire after a family of speckled puppies, 
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a concern for whose health had been the ostensi- { 


ble reason of: his leaving-the house, 

Nearly a.week elapsed, a lengthy period in the 
likes and: dislikes of: childrén, and the romantic 
course of our small people’s acquaintance became 
daily more interesting. They enjoyed the mys- 
tery, quite, as;much as any pair ten years their 
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head clerk do that :, he will like a little journey, 
and I suppose a personal interview. with one or 
the other of; you will be necessary.”’ 

And when Herbert Tylney answered this epistle, 
he referred to her mention of her neighbors, in 
these words : 


‘‘T shall not give up my visit! The business 


seniors could have done, and quieted their con-} is nearly settled ; I shall be with you on Satur. 


sciences, just as grown-up children would, by the ; 


fact that they told no falsehoods. 


day of the coming week. Miss Bogart may well 


They were { shrink, from meeting you, or any-relative of the 


little lovers now, avowedly so, and just as much 3 man she deceivedy and trifled with; but I need 


in earnest as ever they could be, later; and they 
squabbled, and made up, pouted, and kissed, 
scolded, and repented, in a very orthodox fashion. 

In the meantime, the neighbors of a larger size } 


ser shrinks: from first to last I was honest and 

rue. Ido not try to deceive myself, I know, 
wart in spite of all my efforts, the sight of her 
will cause, me suffering. But I hope that seeing 


grew. no more reconciled to their propinquity, her utter indifference will complete my cure; for 


than they had been on the first day. 

They met, very frequently, in their walks and 
drives. Fanny did her best to look uncon- 
cerned; and Mrs, March, without any effort, 
looked haughty; and poor old aunt Mary flut-} 
tered, and looked as guilty ag if she had been in } 
fault. The spinster began to,feel that they should } 
have a very unpleasant summer, She had learned, 
from the agent, that Mrs. March had taken the 


house for six months ; and she determined to.pro- ; 
pose to Fanny that they should, go away, during ' 
July and August. 

On her side, Mrs, March was as much troubled ; 


as her neighbors, as they would, have known, if { 
they could have, had a glimpse of a letter she 
wrote to Herbert, Tylney, only.two days after her 
arrival in her new home. She told him how, well 
satisfied she was with the house; how delightful 
the quiet seemed, after the bustle of New York; 
how contented she should be, except for, an.im- 
portant fact—finding out who her neighbors were 
had made her miserable. 

“I may ag well tell you, at once,” she wrote. 
‘‘Miss Bogart and her aunt live next door, Of 
course, I-have no intention of making their .ac- 
quaintance, and I am bound to adimit that they 
show plainly that they have no such design either. 
What a pretty creature Fanny Bogart is! But ; 
she looks utterly heartless; and the old aunt 
glares at me, when we meet, in a manner as re- 
proachful, as if her niece were a victim, instead 
of having treated you so abominably— 

“But I did not mean to write this! Don’t, be } 
vexed, there’s.a dear! What I meant to say was ; 
this. Of course, you will aot want to come to 
me, as we had arranged. It is dreadful to give ; 
up the idea of your visit. But next month I will } 
go to Newport, and meet you there. As for the 
tiresome law business you ° wer to manage—well, ' 
when matters are settled, ad of coming to} 
bring me the papers, you must just have your } 





‘ to travel about a little, this summer. 


I am ashamed to acknowledge, that, after all that 
has come and gone, the thought of her has power 
to move me in any way.” 

The yery evening that Mrs..March received this 
letter, and cried over it, and reviled Fanny Bogart 
in her impetuous fashion, aunt Mary, unable 
; longer to keep silence, said to her niece : 

“« My dear, I think we will make up our minds 
A change 
will do us good. We will start as early, next 
month, as you please,” 

“No, aunt,’ Fanny answered; ‘you. would 
only go on my account; and I; assure you there : 
is no need. . It is. nothing to me, that, Herbert 
Tylney’s sister has come here.te, liye. It would 
not affect me, if he came;himself, , I am not weak 
enough to, regret, a nian who tried: te trifle with 
me, as he did, Do not be afraid that I shall 
suffer! . We won’t go away.” 

This was all very fine and grand, but poor 
Fanny did suffer, and aunt Mary knew it. How- 
ever, for the present, the only kindness she could 
show, was to let the girl believe that her struggles 
were unnoticed, 

Eighteen months previous, some, relatives of 
Fanny’s father had been north, and had insisted 
on taking the young lady back to New Orleans, 
to spend the winter. Important: business inter- 
esta took Herbert Tylney south, at the same time, 
and detained him for several months in New 
Orleans, He knew Fanny’s cousins; met her; 
and the young pair fell in love, Herbert Tylney's 
delicacy caused him to postpone a declaration much 
longer than he need have done, It was not, until 
the last, days of his sojourn that he spoke, The 
two were very happy for a little while. Aunt 
Mary, and Mrs. March, who had been written to, 
were very happy also, So was now a dashing little 
} widow, a distant connection of Tylney’s: she had 
; known. him before Fanny, and had considered 
; herself, certain to become his wife, though the 
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jdea had mever entered his mind. He had ail- { —a shoulder—I mean a soldier! Im too big to 
mired the lively lady; perhaps had flirted a little } be licked by a woman, and I shan’t stand it!” 
with her: she would have made Saint Anthony } It ¢hanced that Fanny and Mrs. March hit 
firt. But when, about the time of Herbert's } } MpoR the same penance for these outbursts, on 
going north, the widow learned the truth, she ; the part of this miniature pair of Love's martyrs : 
regarded herself as wronged, and defrauded ; and } neither aunt or sister were to speak to Juliet 
was very angry. When an unscrupulous woman ; until she begged pardon. Romeo’s mother forbade 
isangry she does not stop at.trifles. $ him her presence, until he should be penitent 
Fanny remained, for nearly two months, in ; enough to put his recantation into words. Like 
New Orleans, after Tylney’s departure. Just; Fanny, she asked for no promises; she only 
before she left, her engagement was broken off. } { warned the youthful Montague, that any wall- 
She believed Herbert had been coquetting; he ' scaling would be followed by dire consequences. 
believed that, from first to last, she had deceived The sympathy, the magnetic current and the 
him. And now, after somewhat more than a year ; electric chord, which caused those two wounded 
of silence, of suffering, of trying to outlive affec-; hearts to beat as one, was no doubt the means, 
tion and regret, the young couple were to be} by which, without having seen each other, they 
brought near together again, though each would ' arrived at the same determination. 
have said that the gulf, which separated them, In the secrecy of her chamber, Juliet prepared 
must remain as wide, and as impossible to trav~ ; for flight. She meant to quit the castle; hide 
erse, as if the breadth of worlds spread between. : ‘ herself in the wood; and never be seen again 
On the day before ‘that on which Herbert Tyl- | by her cruel persecutors. She put on her best 
ney expected to arrive at his sister’s house, great | blue shoes, and her prettiest frock; and .she 
trouble befeH a véry youthful pair of lovers;:igno- , packed in a basket) her favorite doll, a picture 
miniows: punishment, and insupportable wrongs’: book, a bunéh of raisins, a toy cat, two tarts, a 
of all sorts: ~ sugar mandarin, and a pair of stockings; then 
Romeo and Juliet: had: been betrayed! They ; made her way down the back stair-ease, and fled 
were known to have made acquaintance Their’ through the thickest of the shrubberies, to return 
-idylvin'thé ‘meadow was matter of gossip among ‘ no more. 
their eruelelders. - Juliet was condemned to oer At the same moment, Romeo had completed 
prisonment, and bread and water, (two small; his preparations, and left the maternal abode 
sweet cakes, anda spoonful of marmalade, by forever! On his back he bore a little knapsack, 
accident, got! spilled on the plate, as aunt aeaeyt which had been a gift from uncle Herbert. He 
atranged it, and perhaps her tears prevented her | wore the miniature soldier clothes, which had 
seeing them), and Romeo was not only doomed ; , ‘ secompanied the gift ;- and bound to his side was 
to solitary confinement—he was—flogged ! lis trusty wooden sword. In the knapsack, 
I pass over their sufferings,and there are woes } were hidden certain treasures; rolls of string; 
which nothing short of blank verse could picture! ‘ and leather straps, chief among them; and for 
Saturday came. Towards noon, Fanny, the chief | bodily nourishment, he took an apple turnover, 
inquisitor, released her victim; she could not keep ; and a morsel of cream cheese. 
up her réle any longer ; but she tried to think she Near the entrance to the wood, the pair met, 
yielded to aunt Mary’s pleadings! : stopped, and looked at each other. 
“T shall ‘ask for no promise, Myra,’ she said y3 Romeo said, gruffly, 
“but if you persist in playing with that boy, I 1 * Hallo!” 
shall send you away to ‘boarding-school.”’ ‘* Hallo, your ownself, and see how you like 
I grieve to record Juliet’s reply: \It'sounded { it !’’ replied Juliet.. ‘* You’ ve got me into scrapes 
a8 foreible.as blank verse, though less melodious. enough! I—I’ve been shut up!” 
$ 





*You’re a ceriel old‘ c—crocodile, and . hea se ice 1,” eried he, with flashing eyes. “Ive 
you !”’ cried the child. 
At the same hour, Romeo was enkined his er fpremry abruptly. He could not confess, 
freedom. oe} at least te Juliet, the crowning indignity, 
‘Your uncle will be here, to-day,”’ observed his { inflicted upon his person. With a quickness, 
mother, who had been quite as unhappy as the | which did eredit to his imagination, he added, 
small hero, “If you get over ‘the wall again, I} «I’ve been ill-treated, because I played with 
shall ‘tell him-how naughty ‘you ‘have been: you} you! I say, did you tell?” 
Would not like him to know you were flogged?” “Td have died first!” shrieked Myra. “Did 
I shall tell ‘him myself!” shouted Dick. ' you?” 
“Héis my guardian—he’s got'to let me go fora} “Of course not—I’m a man!” said Dick. 
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“Tl tell you what. I’m running away, and I ‘Like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles,” 
don’t mean ever to come heck, He chanted Myra, ready to display her learning. 

‘‘l'm running away, too,’’ said Myra, “and “Then, if we keep on, we must come to 
I’m going to live in the woods. _See my basket ?’’ ; Ausiralia,’’ said Dick, positively. 

‘‘ What have you got in it?” questioned Dick. *« Maybe we shall come to Rome first,” she said, 
«‘T've brought an apple turnover !”’ ; with recollections of historical stories, told by 

‘Tarts!’ exclaimed the heroine, opening her ; Letty, in her mind. 
eyes very wide, ‘‘ Tarts—just as full of rasp- “‘T don’t know but I shall stop on the way, 
berry jam as they can stick.” | and go up Mount Blane,” said Dick, thoughtfully, 

‘‘They ain’t bad,” returned the hero, with’; ‘Do you think you could climb it?” 
pretended indifference, though his mouth began ‘Why, of course I could,” cried she. “I’ve 
to water. ‘‘If.you let me have one, I'll lend } been right up to the top of that sand-hill, back of 
you a piece of cheese.’’ ; Jones’s house, without once stopping.” 

“<I don’t like cheese,” repMed Myra, turning; In pleasant converse, interspersed with disa- 
up her nose. | greements, they: rambled dh, till they reached the 
“That's "cause you’re a girl—all girls are } brook, which became the river Amazon; and on 
geese |’’ retorted Dick, troubled by the idea that f its borders they sat down, and made a slight 
he might have to sacrifice.a part of his apple { repast of one tart and a bit of Dick’s turnover, 
pastry, in order to secure the dainty he coveted, } They found a stray kitten, and: played with that, 
** Regular geese, girls are!” and so amused themselves, for hours. 

“If I wasn’t a lady, I'd seratch you!” ex- In the meantime, Herbert Tylney had arrived 
claimed the indignant damsel. at his sister's dwelling. Dinner came. » But no 

“If yqp was a boy, I'd punch your head,’’); Dick appeared. In the next house, there was 
retorted the soldier. wonder over Myra’s absence. But cook said the 

They quarrelled violently, for a few moments. ; child had gone to Mrs. Jones’s, and one of Mrs. 
But; fortunately, a chipmunk scudded past, } March’s servants said the same of Dick: so no 
along a log, and diverted their attention. They } alarm was felt, as yet. 
had a delightful scamper after the little:rogue,; | Theafternoon wore on. Neither child veturned, 
which seemed to enjoy ‘the chase as much ‘as } and, at length, in both families,.there was a good 
they did; and by the time he had disappeared, ; deal of excitement. Servants were sent out in 
they were excellent. friends again; and. Dick; all directions. The heads” of ‘each mansion 
proposed, that, since they had both made,up,} learned that the child, pertaining totheneighbor, 
their minds to run away, they had better go} was missing, so it beedme evident'that the pair 
together; and Myra agreed. had gone together. 

‘Then I’m your husband, and you must,do as|} Fanny was not friglitened: But aunt Mary 
I say,’ observed Dick. } grew so uneasy, that, at last, her niece went out 

“That ain’t right,” said Myra. ‘Mr. and } to the ‘wood, in search of Myra. Herbert had 
Mrs. Jones are married, and J heard cook say } chosen that diréction for his séarch, and the two 
Mrs. Jones led him round by the nose.”’ met half way through the woods. 

*‘T shan’t'let any girl lead me by the nose,” Fanny :jhed heard of Tylney’s arrival, so she 
cried Dick. was not taken by surprise. Herbert lifted his 

“I wouldn’t touch it,’ retorted Myra, angry 3 hat, and said; majestically and indifferently, as 
again. ‘Anyhow, I don’t like you. 1 know } if they were chance acquaintances, 
® boy I'd ruther have for my husband, and ; “ Ah—good day, Miss Bogart.”’ 

I shouldn’t wonder if he was in the woods “ Good afternoon,’’ said Fanny. 
now.” “IT fancy we are bent on a similar ‘expedi- 

Off she set, at the top of her speed, and Dick $ tion,’ said Tylney. » ‘‘My' little nephew has 
followed. The wood proved even more enchanting } levanted.”’ 
than they had expected, and they wandered ‘on, “Tam looking for Myra, my little sister,”’ ob- 
chasing butterflies, startling, birds, and finding served Fanny. 
new marvels at every step. .. “I dare say they are together, somewhere in 

«Tl tell you what,” said Dick, as they sat } the grove,’ said Herbert. . ‘+ Fortunately for our 
down to rest. ‘We'll go to Australia. They | search, it;does not-seem:a very large one.” 
can’t find us there.” ‘‘ No. . There’s a house out towards’ the left,” 

**Do you think we can find the way?” Fanny said. ‘I dare say they have gone there.” 

“Of course. Don’t you know the earth is | It was impossible to avoid ‘pursuing their 
round ?”” demanded Dick. search together, and it lasted long enough to 
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make them forget their mutual position, in dis- 
quiet about the children; but at last they came 
upon the pair, seated near the brook. 

«“There’s my unele,’? cried’ Dick; 

« And our Fanny,” said Myra. 

“You naughty, naughty child,’’ cried .the 
edder sister, kissing Juliet, who immediately 
began to whimper. 

Dick sprang into his uncle’s arms, and was 
daly hugged and scolded. Just then, up came 
two servants, one from each house. 

“We ain’t ® going back, you know, uncle 
Bertie,” cried Dick.’ ‘We've been ill-treated, 
and we've 'run away.” 

“Aunt Myra shut me up,” sobbed Myre. 

“Ma th—ma ‘was bad to me,” shouted Dick. 
#] say, uncle, we're married, Myra and me, 80 
‘isn’t any use. ‘Don’t let’s any of us go back. You 
stay, and Myra’s big sister too, and we'll all live 
here together. 'P’ve got a jolly piece of cheese.’’ 

“Oh, and there’s ‘some of the turnover left, ? 
added Myra. ; 

“Very little,” said Dick; frowning at ‘her. 
“But there’s’ cheese enough for the whole party.’ 

It was impossible to avoid laughing. But finally 
the children were persuaded to return home. 

“‘Mayn’t we come again, to-morrow, and won't 
youl both come too'?””’ asked Dick. 

“*Cause, now you know each other,” said 
Myra. “T ‘say, Fanny, Dick's uncle looks just 
like that photograph you keep—” 

‘Myra was smothered into silende. ° Tylney pre 
tended not to have heard, not even to see Fanny’s 
scarlet ‘cheeks ; but he ‘said to the children: : 

“Wow, run on home, as fast ‘as you can, with 
your nurses. Miss Bogart and will follow?” 








When the rest of the party were a good way in 
advance, he observed, abruptly: 

‘Tt was an odd fancy for you to keep the pic- 
ture of a man you had deceivedjand jilted. Do 
you preserve all your victims’ portraits ?”’ 

Fanny burst into tears. Tylney was shocked 
at his own speech. But you can easily imagine, 
that, having got so far, explanations followed, 
which proved to each that the other was innocent. 

The widow had taken her revenge, by making 
Fanny believe that Herbert had flirted with her, 
and was only waiting for a pretext to frec him- 
self; and Herbert had been written to, and ap- 
parently convincing ‘proofs given, that Fanny had 
sneered at the idea of considering her engage- 
ment serious. The consequence, of course, had 
been that both had gone franti¢, and helped the 
widow, in thé work of ruining their happiness. 

It was a long while, before they got back to the 
meadow, which stretched at the back of the two 
houses, and when they did, aiint Mary and Mrs. 
March had met them, and been forced to speak, 
because the irrepressible children had met too, 
and were talking in the most animated fashion. 

“There comes uncle Bertie and your Fanny,’’ 
shouted Dick. ‘Oh my—she must have hurt 
herself, he’s holding her round ‘the waist. Come 
on, Myra, let’s see-what’s the matter,” 

The two families supped together, in aunt 
Mary’s dwelling; and ‘the children were treated 
to countless dainties. After’ they had gone to . 
bed, and the lovers had ‘strolled out into the 
moonlight, the aunt and sister had a ‘happy little 
cry together, as women are fond of ‘doing,'and 
‘were in a state of ecstacy, which almost equalled 
that of the young couple theniselves, 
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Do yott remember Sparkle’ Brook ?! |!” 
That, rippled. through that shady nook, 
Of; breezy beechés, purple pines, 

And that rare free that shakes, and shines, — 
‘With murmurs soft a8 dropping rain 
Ah! me, @ tender sehse of pain 
Arises with the Memory 

Of that sweet nook beyond the sea. 


From darkles soft of vidlet shadows, 
The brook flowed on into the meadows’ 
') Where robins sang their golden glees, 
»,, » And twinkling footsteps of the breeze 
Made silver shudders run across 
“fhe barley fields. A sétise of loss— | | 
Arises with the Memory 
Of those bright fields beyond the sea. 
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Along the hollows rich with ferns, 
Bound mogy rocks; with, graceful turns, 
Beneath the bridge with lichens gray, 
‘Across the lane’s green winding wap— 
Glad Sparkie Brook went laughing on; 
Ah! me, a sense of light withdrawn 
Arises with the Memory ; j 
Of those fair. downs beyond the sea. y 


‘Within a glade ‘nid shadows deep 
The bright brook sang itself to sleep, 
|, Where wild flowers, flags, and rushes grew, 
, And winds their pipes of silver blew, 
“A sense of joy and peace, long o’er, 
Which only heaven can restore, 
Arises with the Memory 
Of that wild glade beyond the sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ALL THE WAX ROUND BOSTON COMMON. 

A womaN sat alone in a dingy bedroom, on the 
third floor of a big boarding-house, in the city of 
Boston,. A woman who might have once. been } 
handsome and attractive, but whose thin, dark 
face, was now. sharpened and. lined by time, 
worry, and the battle against narrow means, 

In her hands this woman, held a letter, whose 
contents seémed to agitate her greatly. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘You are but playing into my 
hands, after all.. Yes, Joyce shall go, and I will 
tell, her, the secret I never told you, and she shall 
be the heiress, whether: you will or not, heiress 
of my fortune, if not of yours. I thought the 
time would come, and it has, Twenty years isa 
good while to wait, but if I succeed at last—” 

Throwing the letter aside; she dragged a, little 
brass-bound, desk, from.,under her chair,, and 
opening it with, a small key, took out from a se- 
cret compartment, a piece: of yellow, age-worn 
parchment, folded in four. 

This she, opened, and, carefully read and re-read 
_ the.few lines of, crabbed script upon its face, with 
asmile of exultation not unmingled with malice, 

‘* Yes,” .muttered she, at last, folding and 
replacing ; it, “I cannot be mistaken; surely, 
there can be no doubt,—yes, Joyce shall go, and 
I will entrust her with the secret... She is. brave 
and determined, aye, and wise beyond her years. 
Where is she? Why don’t she come home?’ 

Where was she? Where was pretty Joyce 
Houghton, whom her mother had resolved to 


trust with this wonderful secret, of twenty yeairs ? | 


Why, walking down the Beacon Street mall of 
Boston Common, considering whether she would 
accept Mr. Hohenfels’ offer of marriage, just 
then burning in her pocket, and’ quite unconscious 
of another of ‘her admirers, Harry Thomas, 
walking a couple of rods. behind her, and 
agonizing -himself with jealousy,;as he recalled 
how cold shehad! been tohim, the evening 
before, and how gracious to Mr.’ Hohenfels. 

The people who did not admire Joyce Hough- 
ton, said that. her, figure: was,too slight, and 
shoulders and head too far thrown back. But 
others retorted, that, at twenty, one should not 
expect the full development, of five years later, 
and that the slender form promised a majestic 
matronhood ; as for the proud set of the _ 
“= (48) 
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and shoulders, they were those of a, high-spirited, 
fearless, innocent girl, meeting. the world as 4 
princess, meets her subjects, graciously, yet 
without thought of their opinion. 

The low, white forehead, with chestnut hair 
rippling away, from, it, and above the tiny, 
perfect ears, was as classic as Phidias.could haye 
fancied; the mouth though, to be sure a trifle 
severe, and faintly colored when in deep repose, 
had,a smile that was brightness: and beauty 
itself, and the teeth it enclosed a radiant. charm 
of themselves; .as forthe Irish. eyes of notable 
gray-blue, with their thick, black. lashes, and 
straight, brows, and the power, of; expression, 
which enabled them to talk more _intelligibly 
than most,;persons’; mouths, all -her admirers 
could, say, was, that if the, non-admirers didn’t 
see the beauty of those eyes, they pitied them. 

When all was, said,,;the subtle fascination of 
Joyce |Houghton’s presence, was a certain in- 
tensity and congentration, of nature, that made 
her, all. unconsciously flatter. each person. in 
whom she interested herself at,all, with the idea 
that she was interested in nobody else. . Of one 
personal eharm, however, there could be no 
doubt, and it was just now displayed to advan- 
tage, by. a frisky. west wind, blowing up from the 
mill-dam, and snatching back the skirt of the 
young girl’s blue gerge walking-dress, so as to 
display a pair of slender, high-arched feet, 
daintily shod, and stepping firmly and proudly 
along the dun-colored sand of the mall. 

Harry Thomas watched the pretty feet, and 
the fluttering ‘skirt, and the natty walking-jacket, 
and the little black hat, set so fittingly upon the 
great, coil, of chestnut hair, and hastened his 
steps to overtake her, resolved, all of' a sudden, 
to put everything tothe ‘hazard of a die.’ 

It is true, he ‘was past his thirtieth birthday, 
and the lines about his honest eyes, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth, showed that his fight with life 
had been a hard: one, «Nor was the-victory yet 
assured. More than this: Whatever joys life 
might still have in store for him, they would 
never be sufficient to effaee the, scars of that sore 
conflict. Nor was he handsome.’ Indeed, he had 
never been 80. But he was'well-looking, with a 
firm, broad-chested figure, and With the thorough- 
bred air, moreoyer,.of, really true gentleman. 
He had, also, the quiet strength of bearing, which 
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speaks of courage, generosity, and honor. 
short, Henry Thomas: was a man of whom his 
friends were ‘proud and fond, and toward whom 
the world at large felt-a vague dislike and jeal- 
ousy, arising from a certain reserve, sometimes 
appearing like superciliousness. 

For the rest, let him speak for himself; as with 
a few rapid strides he gains Joyce’ Houghton’s 
side, and lifting his’ hat, makes ‘somé common- 
place remark about the weather, and the Public 
Garden; for they sre now in the Charles Street 
Mall, and it is ‘the spring-time of the year. 

Joyee replied in like fashion, and the two 
walked briskly on, both feeling the awkward 
consciousness of an unspoken, yet impending 
explanation, upon 'them. -Thomas abruptly said : 

‘Miss Houghton, I am going away.” 

“ Away from Boston ?” 

‘« Yos'} back to England,”’ 

6 That is ‘atsudden determination, is-it not?’ 

“Yes: I'had‘a letter, to-day, offering me a 
position in business better than I find here, and'I 
shall’ go. . Tt%s in ‘the employ’ of Gimbrille & 
Tratisom, one of the leading architectural firms in 
London, especially in church work.” 

« Yes,” replied ‘Joyce, ‘as ‘he seented* to" wait. 

4« Bhey offer me-eight hundred a year-_pounds, 
you know—about “four ‘thousand dollars.” And 
ong Can live better in London than Boston on thé 
same income. ' A» prétty’ Kittle place out at gs 
stead way, or Kensington.” 

Yes,” murmured Joyce again. i 
“Do you think it would be enough, Joyee?” 

“Enough? “Qh—why--I ‘can’t decide ‘for 
you?” ' oie) woud ot ol 
« Not for'me, for ‘yourself. Joyce; if you will 
go-to England with me, if you will be my wife, I 
do’ not know’ anything in the world that could 
make me so happy.”’ rw 

\ Joyee looked’ steadfast¥y at the dee; for’ the 
were just passing their paddock, and wade 
reply." The lover tooked nanan at her ve 
and went ong ("| 
- \“T know it’s very presemptiots!of me 16 stip- 
pose you, with all your attractions and advanta- 
ges, could care for a fellow like me, ‘fourteen or 


fifteen years older than yourself, anda good deal } 1. 
knocked about by the world; butLi well, Joyce, } ° 
you never will find anybody who would appreci- }° 


ate the honor you did'him, méré’kéenly, or—who 
would—who ‘would love you. better.” 

The words choked in: his throat, and’ ‘in 
the dead silence that ensued, Joyce murmured : 
* “There is no ‘honor in my accepting-that is, 
it is: you who honorme by offering— 
“But do you aceept—do you mean it ?” 

“Oh, no, please no?” . cried Joyce, in alarm, 


In § 





for the honest face lighted up so vividly, and the 
halting voice took such a jubilant and assured 
tone, that she was frightened. Her companion 
saw it, and subsided, 

““Of course, you have not thought of it.yet. I 
do: not. wish to -hurry you, or in any way distress 
you. May I speak to Mrs. Houghton, and say 
that you sent me?” 

“Mamma is not well,-to-day,”’ replied Joyce. 

“Tam sorry to ae it—of course, Joyce, che 
would live with us,’ 

The last word choked him again, and Joyce 
murmured : 

«« You are very good,’’ and then in a more sub- 
dudd yoice, ‘I will: tell mamma, and—I cannot 
say just at this minute; but I am afraid I do not. 
want to—to marry anybody.” 

* Don't decide too quickly,” implored Thomas. 
You don’t know—in my-clumsy way, I can’t 
tell you ; ‘but it's a matter of life and death with 
me. | I 'won’t say: ‘amy moré, I won't tease you, 
but—” 

‘(Good-evening, my friends, good-evening,”’ 
said a deep voice, ‘in a ‘slightly foreign accent. 

Looking around, with the guilty flush ef con- 
victed sentiment, the two ‘encountered, each in 
their ‘own fashion, the keenly ‘scrutinizing gaze 
of a pair of dark: eyes; ‘as a swarthy, slender, 
sensitive looking mam, earrying a roll of music in 
his hand, joined them, as they emerged from thé 
Common, opposite: the State House, its gdlden 
dome gleaming in the last rays of sunset. 

G@ood-evening, Mri Hohenfels,” ‘said Joyce, 
his’ ‘forgotten letter’ i? her Cpocket suddenly 
burning her afresh)! while’ Themas murmured 
the usual masculine "greeting, “and the threé 
walked along together in elaborate hilarity and 
unconcern, each man jealously guarding his own 
secret, and surmisivg that’ of the other, and the 
smiling, unconcerned yeting girl weighing ‘and 
contrasting the two, and deciding a life quéstion 
for'them and herself, while she tossed and caught 
the feathery negra of ‘the most trivial con- 
versation. baw! 

" olden 


CHAPTER LD 


A: URIPLE ALLIANORs Olja 


i Warne is “Jayoe?” murmured: the mother 
again,\as the twilight ehanged to dark, and she 
Tose to light the##as.' “A Light step ran, up the 
stairs, the! door opened) a élear!'voice cried : 
1 «Welly mainiiia grey did yout think I Was 
‘never coming ?”’ f 

“Tam glad that you hare « come, dete ‘Where 
‘have you been?” : 


«Walking rowmdl the ‘inal bel, Westies 
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I have something to tell you—something impor- 
tant,”’ 

«¢ And so have I to-tell you; and I faney my 
news will prove the more important.” 

‘Yes, mamma,” replied the girl. Thenshesaw 
the open desk, and tumbled papers beside it, and 
she asked, in playful reproof, 

‘¢ Have you been looking over horrible accounts, 
or bye-gone letters, this time? That desk is a 
regular Pandora’s box, and all the ills of life 
come out of it, every time you open it.” 

‘* No matter; hope! remains at’ the; bottom, and 
_ the time to bring it out has arrived. . You shall 
see. But it is tea-time.. Go down yourself, and 
send me a cup of tea up here. | I am not equal to 
going down.” 

‘If mamma’s newsis really, more important 
than mine—more important. than two bona fide 
offers of marriage, and both in one day, I'd just 
‘like to hear it,’’ said Joyce, to herself, running 
down stairs, and softly jumping the last ‘three; 
light and noiseless as a bird. Then assaming 
the demure, manner familiar to’ the -world - at 
large, she glided into the dining-room, andi up 
the long table, until she reached her chair beside 
Mr. Hohenfels, and opposite Thomas. 

Both gentlemen were in their places, and both 
greeted her, approach in a meaning manner, 

To escape from the embarrasssment of their 
presence, Joyce laughed and jested with the 
other gentlemen at the- table, and, in fact, had 
never seemed. so gay. 

‘You are  coquette; mademoiselle,’”’ cuntiendl 
a deep voicein Joyce’s ear, in. the midst of one of 
her gayest sallies; and, turning nervously, shé 
met the glowing, dark eyes of the musician, and 
in that one glance,read his jealous and gloomy 
disposition, his sullen temper, and the tyrannous 
impulses, that marred ‘a nature otherwise..so 
charming and attractive. 

** No,” replied she, in the same tone. | ‘‘ But I 
am free to laugh and talk with whom I will, and 
I intend to remain 60 for the present.” 

‘*Is it in that off-hand style you intend togive 
mean answer?’ muttered Hehenfels, passionately. 

“No, indeed! It was only a remark; please 
don’t look so tragic, everybody will see.” And 
Joyce quite unconsciously glanced across the 
table to meet; Harry Thomas’ eyes fixed. upon her 
in a sort of. dismayed ,enquiry. 
followed her glamee; and his..Jong moustache 
writhed and, quivered, as-he muttered,.; - 

“Oh; I see!, It; is, the. Englishman, He is 
charming, I know, ant can speak of roast beef 
bee-utifully.’ 

And pushing back his chair, the German 
abrupily left the room, and eould presently be 





Hohenfels } . 





heard beating a. stormy sonata out..of his piano, 
interpolating horrible discords, in his rage. 

All Joyce's harmless merriment was over, and 
she sat looking into.her tea-cup, with an expression 
of, penitent dismay. At last, the nervous strain, 
became too much for her, and she rose from the % 
table, leaying her meal unfinished, and hurried 
back to her mother’s room, 

‘‘What’s the. matter, Joyce?’ asked Mrs, 
Houghton, as,her daughter, threw herself upon 
the hassock at her feet, and laid her flushed face 
upon her knee., ‘‘ What is it, dear?” 

‘*Men,” replied Joyce, succinctly, and then 
she turned her face down, and the silent tears 
began to, flow. 

“Men? .What men? What have they done, 
or said ?”’ ft 

‘‘ Nothing bad,” replied the girl, laughing now, 
and reaching up to pat the thin, dark face bent 
over her. ; ‘‘ But twe,of them faney.they want to 
marry me, and I.don’t.want to)marry either— 
unless—”’ 

“Unless whom? But. never mind, it. is, nat 
best. to give your. fancy reality by, putting it in 
words. Your heart is not.touchedj,or you would 
be very;sare of it, and.I do not wish you to think 
twice of any offer you can have received in this 
place—other views, other prospects, are opening 
for, both of us,,my, child, and--well, who are 
these; men, that; aspire to; my, Joyce's, hand ?”’ 

So Joyce, as briefly and plainly as she could, 
narrated her adventures of.the,day, ‘from the 
finding of; Otto, Hohenfels’, letter upor. her easel, 
at the Museum,,of | Fine, Artaj)where she went 
daily to draw, to the odd proposal in the mall 
from Thomas, and the angry words of the 
musi¢jan, at. the tea-table.. Mrs, Heughton lis- 
tened attentively, and yet impatiently, and at the 
end of the little history, said; . ;.,;:/ 

‘« Yesterday, we tight have: spoken. |seriously 
8 Henry ‘Thomas, who is, a gootl-fellow, and « 
gentleman, but, to-day+I.have another offer.” 

And from the pocket, in which she had, held 
her. hand. all. through this, conversation, Mrs. 
Houghton suddenly, produced, the; letter, over 
which we first. discovered her, and placing. it. in 
her daughter’s-hand, briefly said, 

“s Read it aloud, Joyce,» |; 

po yi CHAPTER ITE. 

THE LETTER AND THE neraguranteal 
4¢ My, DEAR CLARISSA : 

‘Tt, ia, a. good many yuan aie I addressed 
you, and I,did not suppose I ever should do so 
again. As’ I wrote you, when you attempted to 
reconcile ,, me. .to, your. Jow),amd- disgraceful 
marriage, you chose your owm, path with open 
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eyes, and full knowledge of the consequences; so 
far as I and my property were in question, and 
all that remained was for us both to abide by our 
own convictions of right. » As ‘you probably 
informed’ yourself, I made at’ that time a new 
will, and sent for my nephew, Harold Gresham, 
to live in my house as its acknowledged heir. 
He also sorely displeased:me in his marriage, 
and now, in my old ‘age, I am left. lonely, 
childless, deserted woman, my only companions 
the ghosts of those who have eaten my salt, and 
then lifted the heel against me, ungratefully. 

“But, Norman Abbey, and all its rich appen- 
dage is mine, and mine absolutely. I cannot take 
it with me, where I am shortly going; and I 
shall be judged for the manner in which I have 
fulfilled; my stewardship. I: must set my house 
in order, and place out the ten talents at interest, 
that I may be ready to render up my accounts 
fearlessly. 

« All this you will say, is no matter of interest 
to you, since: whatever ‘becomes of Norman 
Abbey, and its revenues, not one penny will ever 
travel your way, by act, or will of mine; nor 
will I evén:see your face again; but you have, 
as I am informed, an only child, a daughter, to 
whom you have given-the family name of Joyce. 
This' girh. may ‘be sent to: me, if you and: she 
cheose it. If IJike her, and she conforms to my 
ideas and wishes, I will make her my: heir, on 
conditionthat;-when she marries, her husband 
shall assume the name of Norman. ; 

“«T waste no words in: professions of kindly we 
tentions, and all that,; You’ know whether I’ was 
kind to the orphan niece; whom’ I regarded as a/ 
daughter, and: who repaid my love with treachery 
and ingratitude,.; You can remember your own 
girlhood at Norman Abbey, and you can tell 
your daughter how! you fared. Ifshe'is coming, 
it must, be./at/once, as, I; have no time to spare, 
and. there are, others among: my relatives, who 
will not. refpse my offers: I/ enclose an. order 
upon my banker’s ‘agents, in Boston, for: one’ 
hundred pounds, to provide Joyce with a suitable 
outfit, and .pay. her travelling .expenses... The 
money is intended for her, exclusive use; You 
may telegraph your decision at my expense, 

“Your ‘once affectionate sunt, ° 
I slide Jorce ‘Norman.’ 


“ What an tniaisih letter ” exclaimed Joyce, 
flinging down the “paper, and turning'é flushed 
face to her mother. ‘I won't. think of going!” 

“Don’t say that, dear,’’ replied ‘Mrs?»Hough- 
ton, quietly. “Norman ‘Abbey is’ one ‘of the 
finest places in England, and has a rent-roll of ; 
twenty thousand pounds:a.year.”’ 





** I don’t care if it were a hundred thousand,”’ 
retorted Joyce, hotly., ‘What right has she to 
talk of your ‘low and disgraceful marriage?’ I 
wonder really, mamma, how you can hesitate.” 

**T don’t hesitate, Joye, You, musti go.” 

“JT won’t/go, mamma.”’ 

“It strikes, me, my dear, that,since you so 
violently resent my aunt’s discourtesy to me, 
you might, consistently, treat me with a little 
more deference yourself.” 

“Tm sorry if I spoke improperly, mamma, 
but; really, I cannot think of going to this horrid 
woman.” 

‘‘ This horrid woman, my dear, is my mother’s 
only sister. .My mother died at my birth, having 
displeased her father, by her marriage with the 
lieutenant of a ‘marching regiment, quartered for 
a few months near the Abbey. He, fortunately, 
as. they considered; was killed. soon after, and I 
was brought home to my grandfather's house, 
and reared by my aunt, Joyce, who soon after 
inherited the estates, as his heir. But a head- 
strong will, and romantic. fancy were already 
secured to me, as inheritance from. my poor 
mother, and at eighteen. years: old, I eloped with 


¢ the son of the land-steward.) We tried to effect a 


reconciliation with my aunt, and you can judge 
from her letter how well we succeeded: Then 
we came to America, and your father, found 
business as a. land-agent, and at his death, left 
the small property on which we exist; for it 
cannot be called living:'. Even. this has, within 
the last few-years, fallen off.; Absolutely, Joyce, 
to-day, I: have not the price of a postage-stamp, 
to answer a letter I have written.” 

** And.that is why you wouldn't have a doctor, 
and ‘wouldn’t.try that. new tonic, which Mr. 
Hohenfels recommended és cried Joyce. 

ot¢Yes.’?: , 

silage covered her faoe:with both Sadie and 
sat quite silent for many moments. Mrs. Hough- 
ton. leaned, ‘back in her chair, and waited, - Not 
many words:-were needed, between this mother 
and daughter, td interpret the meaning of each to 
the other, and it was:in-answer to-the-unworded 
argument /of meee yanngee at last 
said, 

‘But, suppose I married Mr. Thomas? I like 


eC eR and you could live 


with ‘us.’7 0:7 | 2 

** How could. you marry wy manj unless he 
gave you the money to buy,a wedding gown, at 
least? The dividend: due. next,;Thursday, pre- 
cisely pays:iour board and washing bills, and 
twenty cents over, and the next month’s' the 
same. If anything chances to (diminish: that 
dividend, by a dollar, we have to turn out into 
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the street. You cannot marry under those ‘cir- 
cumstances, and retain your self-respect, can 
you?” 

No,” replied the girl, hoarsely. 

‘‘ Besides ‘that, Joyce, we must forecast the 
future, a little. My aunt was once very fond of 
me, and wnder'all the harshness of 'this letter, I 
fancy I can see a longing for reconciliation. She 
says, not a penny of her money shall come to me, 
nor will she even see mé again, but ‘she knows 
that, when. Norman ‘Abbey'is your property, ind 
its revenues under your control, that your eqnenesd 
will not suffer from poverty—” 

“Oh, niamma! You ktiow, ¥ery'well, that'all 
I ever have will be yours, as much as ‘mine !’?! 

Mrs. Houghton smiled fondly into'the flushed, 
tearful face; upturned to hers, and Joyce nervously 
added, 





“But if I were married to Hetiry Thomas, and 
you came to live with us; in the pretty cottage hé 
talked of” | 

**T think Norman ABney, the home of out’ an- } 
cestors; the honie of all the happiness of ‘my life; 
would’ be  préferable, “especially with twenty 
thousand pounds ineome,'to’a cottage with four 
hundred powids, ‘and. the society of a man whom 
we both like, but ae of ‘us love; don’t me 
Joyce 2” 

“Whyyes-T suppose 60, tidmmh. But if : 
the rieantime? If I go'to England; what ‘will; 
you do?” 

‘Don't you seé, darling, the income, which 
won't keep ‘two, will kéep one, admirably 2” | °” 
\Joyee flashed ‘scarlst,'ind spring’ to Her’ feet. 

“Then it is I owho ati ‘starving and killing 
you,’ by ‘using the money ‘you néed for your own } 
life,” eried she, stung ‘to’ the very centre of her 
proud and loving heart. - tort 

Mrs. Houghton smiled a little. It is -#0 ‘tice 
to see ah’ incantation’ raise just the spirit called 
for, a 


“No need ‘to put’ it in that way, Gear child”) 


said she, tenderly) ‘But we must:/sometimes 


look at things ‘practivally:: I told yow I had iwrit-} 


ten a letter, for which f cannot bay's stamp until 
next Thursday. I¢ was'to. Mrs: Burt; who wrote 
to ask me if I could not dispose of you in séme 
way, and go'with her on @ western trip, ending 
at San Francisco. : I wrote to decline, but; fortu- 
nately, could not post my letter, and now’: ”’ 

“It would be ‘nice for you to' go with ‘Mrs. 
Burt,” said’ Joyce, with her voice full of tears; 
and then there fell another silence) It was she 
who broke it, ayes, with an an — nervous 
laugh, 

o* Bat you hone ‘no shoes'to wear to. San 
Frainesco, mamma: | ©» 





*« Yours fit:me,. baby, and if you are to have an 
entire new outfit, I will inherit your old shoes,” 

«Besides, next month, you will have ‘all the 
money: over, that would have paid my board,” 
said Joyce, and then she ‘tlirew herself down on 
the floor, and broke into a passion of tears and 
sobs. 

Her mother saw that the victory was won, 
and lay’back in -her .chair, very pale and tired, 

Tt was ‘not'many minutes, however, before the 
girl sat upright, proudly wiped her eyes, put 
back the thick waves of hair from her forehead, 
and) resumed her seat upon the hassock at her 
mother’s ‘feet. Mrs. Houghton was waiting only 
for this; and laying ‘her ‘hand tenderly upon the 
bowed! head, ‘she whispered, 

“Poor child!Bat it is the mildest of the 
evils we have ‘to choose among.’ | Now, listen to 
me, for I have'something very important to say 
to you; a secret to tell you.” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Joyce, submissively. 
What secret could: interest we what news 
astound her, now? 

** Look at this.” And Mrs, Houghton unfolded 
the yellow and : fretted: paper in ‘her: hand, and 
gave it. to Joyce, who ‘took it, mechanically, 
opened and turned «it this:-way and ‘that, her 
interest roused, in'spite of herself, by'thé crabbed 
form; and wnfamiliar look ‘of thé lines, which 
were written upon’ what she now perceived to be 
not paper, but a piece of thin parchment: 

“T can’t read it ‘at all pifvit is ae for 
writing,’ said she, at last, ¥ 

«« Tt is writing, and it is in-old ‘Latin,’’ replied 
her mother; smiling! a ltttle triumphantly. «I 
wanted to see if you could make anything of it, 
for ‘you were a fair Latin scliclar,; onde, at: Mr. 
Emerson’ s.’? 

Yes, I could make’out Virgil, :passably, but 
thisin the first:place’ I' can’t read’ the letters.” 
And Joyce got up toapproach ‘the gas, flaring in 
an uncovered jet beside the dressing-case. But 
her mother hastily ‘interfered. 

*Stop,“dear;* she said, “Don’t go near the 
gas'yet?? Tiiade out those words, years ‘ago, and 
verified my translation, by asking # few words at 
a time} 6f scholars learned in’ ‘the Latin tongue. 
This is what \it means.’’»» Amd Mrs. Houghton 
handed her daughter a bit of paper, on which 
was penciled, in her own hand, 

fe 


| When God shall snatch the Norman’s land 
From out the Roundliead’s godless hand, 
And ‘Norman seek fhié ruined hall 
‘Beggated in crypt, and bower, and stall ; 
A blazing fire. then let him heap, 
And close behind, his station keep, . 
Conning the whilé, with carious eyes, 
The meaning: that within me lies.” 
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«“ Well, what is, the, meaning?’’ asked; Joyce, 
with a sorely puzzled face, as, she laid down,the, 
translation, and ..once..more studied the ‘hit of 
parchment. 

« You shall,gee,’’, replied, her, mother, taking it 
from her hand. ‘But first, I must tell, you 
about Lady Asabel,’’ 

«Lady Amabel what? . Who was,she?” asked, 
Joyce, feeling as if'she had suddenly slipped out 
of the commonplace ‘life of a modern boarding 
house,.and: into the domain of old romance and 
tradition. 

Mrs. Houghton leaned forward in her chair, 
with an air. of animation and strength, such as 
she had. not. shown for months, and proudly 
replied, 

“ Lady Amabel Norman, your ancestress,”” 

CHAPTER IV. 
TWELVE, GREAT ‘DIAMONDS, 

“Lapy, Amana. NoRMAn,''my' anoestress,”’ 
echoed Joyce. . ‘* Well, that, sounds. nicely, to 
begin with; mamma. What: next??? 

“ Lady. Amabel was an, earls, danghter, and 
also.an heiress, inheriting, an! enormous fortune 
in her own right, and setting the Norman’ estate 
free from aload of debt,,, She also restored, the 
Abbey, which: had; been pillaged and injured, by 
the, Reformers,.ini Queen Elizabeth's, time, and 
secretly adhered to the Pope, although outwardly 
conforming to\the Established Church.’’ 

“ How, do, you, know.-so -much, shanti her; 

mamma ?’’ 

“From her own. diary,, fragments of whigh; I 
found, among, a, mags of. old.) papers, | in, the 
library at Norman Abbey, » Iwas always curious; 
and always fond, of quiet research. into out-ofthe- 
way corners, and matters; and nobody hindered, 
or cared for my investigations im thet old library ; 
so that, whatever, of. family history has ‘been 
preserved among the ‘Normans, is at. my fingers’ 
ends, although it is twenty — atch MORE; 
since. I, saw Norman Abbey.:.. | 

‘Well, thig wealthy, devout, generous Lady 
Amabel,; amused, herself. by: aecumulating all 

‘sorts -of raze and valuable jewels, .mesaning,| as 
she set down in her diary, to have, someday; 
shrine, of solid silver made; thickly ornamented 
with; gems, .if, ever the, law | would permit, ‘the 
public observance of the banished. ritual, That 
she hought, the jewels of various foreign mer 
chants, at:verious times,,1_ know from; entries in 
the diary, She seems to have spent vast sums of 
money upon: them,’ espeeially: 'for twelve, great 
diamonds, bought, of the Jew. Issacher,,of Am- 
sterdam. It was to complete,this: purchase, ‘that 
she sold spveral farms, Herhusband, I suppose, 
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was dead, for. the sable seems. to have been 
altogether in her own, hands. 

‘¢‘ And now, my dear, here is the remarkable 
point of all this story, Those jewels are nowhere 
to. be, found,”’ 

“That's not. surprising, after, two hundred 
years, is it, mamma?) I suppose. somebody sold 
them, or; gave them away, or somebody. was 
mapried, and took them away, or—’ 

‘«My, dear, the jewels of great families are not 
scattered about in that reckless fashion, leaving 
no trace ‘behind, but are carefully catalogued, 
and looked after. Besides, I have seen, in an 
old muniment, chest at, Norman. Abeby, where 
many curious: and valuable things, are still 
preserved, a catalogue, at: the end of which is 
noted jin Lady Amahbel’s hand, ‘ Zhese where: they 
ean, befound.; Now, I.am sure, this refers to the 
twelve great missing jewels,”’ 

‘* She died, then, without. being able to build 
the shrine ?’’ 

“Yes. And efterwards, in. the! Great: Rebel- 
lion, the. whole estate wag confiscated, and made 
over 40,,/one,.0f ;/Cromwell’s' soldiers, General 
Ireton, I believe. But he never: lived: there, 
having other houses, of his-own; and the house, 
furniture;. the .books, pictures; tapestries and 
such; matters, were left almost undisturbed... A 
few. visits, of inspection were, made, however, by 
Ireton’s people, who,carried away, whatever they 
chose. But-at the Restoration, Reginald Norman, 
the. son of Lady Amahel, was: reinstated. ini'his 
vights by. Charles! I1.,\. whose fortunes) he had 
followed. to’ Holland, , The. family plate ‘and 
jewels went ‘abroad, too, I:\suppose; or were 
pledged to the Jews, or hidden; at any rate, Sir 
Reginald, for he was a baronet, made out a! new 
catalogue after, his;retarn; of-such valualiles. as 
then remained in his possession; anil at the end; 
added, ‘ There. be others, somewhere, but where I 
wotinot, for my honored mother was already in her 
agony, when: I reached her; béfors the late wicked 
Rebellion, and could but. gasp broken phrases of the 
twelve diamonds, and such like. Her mail gave me 
thie, slip of parchment herewith, but if there be meaning 
to-it, J cannet-tell, and. a0 leave all for. thosé ; who 
may come after; to considér:’ — were the 
exect. wondal’»:: * 

“How well you conan eT shout a 
mamma,’ said: Jeyoe; admiringly. 

“<I swell, may,” replied: her mother, «‘‘ for’ I 
studied, and, pored. over: this seetet: Tem years: 
Many am hour, in the, bright summer ireather, 
when my: aunt, supposed mei-to be fwalking, or 
riding, or, rowing upon, the-Inke, I. Méve: spent, 
shat-np-in the little turret chamber, where stood 
that chest, and: several other relies of the old 
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time, no longer of living interest to anybody but 
myself. Among the papers, carelessly heaped 
into the bottom of the chest,’‘were these old 
catalogues, and the scattered leaves of Lady 
Amabel’s journal, and the slip of parchment, for 
which I hunted diligently, after reading Sir 
Reginald’s allusion to it. Of course, the-jewels. 
and plate themselves, were well looked’ after in 
another place; ‘most of, them: at’ my aunt's 
bankers, in London, and the careful list of them 
was among the family papers, in my aunt’s 
immediate ‘pasbeasion. ‘She showed ‘it’ to me; 
once; when I ‘was in high favor, and told me to 
read the description of what would, one’ day, ‘be 
mine. For although the éstates had been care- 
fully entailed; st the 'time of the Restoration, the 
entail had run out with my grandfather’ s'lifé;'sd 
that his daughter; my aunt Joyce, could inherit 
everything, and leave ‘it to whom ‘shé’ would: 
Meantime, Iwas her ‘natural heir; and after me, 
a half-nephew of my grandfather’s, and’ so ‘first 
cousin tows) Harold Gresham by name.”’ 

But didn’t: you ask your aunt, about Lady 
Amabel’s .jewels?”’’ serpy sas mpeers in’ * tone 
of some surprise. ' 

No,” replied ‘her “mother; almost: arta 
‘If I had theories‘ and’ surmises,° based! on my 
own. researches among matters, thrown Aside by 
the owners a6 useless; Iwas not Hound to ‘com- 
muriieate them to those’ owners, especially ‘be 
fore'I knew’ ‘whether! they ‘were true ‘or - false) 
I discovered, easity;’ that’ my aunt had never 
heard of’any such’ jéwels, although’ she ‘knew 
well enough ‘the tradition, ‘of how Lady‘ Amabel 
had'restored the Abbey churth, and how's chapel 
alded to it, rs a called pe earenptir ‘chapel, 
By'the way 

‘And! wie Ot dent forefinger to her ‘mouth, 
aswas her habit: when in ‘deep thought; Mrs: 
Houghton remained silent for several ‘nioments, 
without interruption from Joyce, who was trying; 
in her candid and ‘fearless young heart, to aceept 
what seemed her mother’s er gr ss A as ae 
right and true course.) > 

Suddenly, Mrs.: Houghton’ —_ and approach- 
ing the gas-jet, held the piece of paychment chose 
to the flame, moving it slowly;!so thst every por 
tion should feel the effect of ‘the’ eng Qstn ih 
watched her in silenves)* © low 

“Come here .and look ‘at the: phetdandin now,’” 
said the mother, at lenigtiyoand. the’ girl)’ taking 
the thing inte-her hand; percéived, with a'sort of 
terror, that‘between the widle lines of the Latin 
lines; smaller 'in character; but in the same. hend- 
writing; ahd of a different color, the first being 
black as jet, the new ones of faint greenish hue. 
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These also appeared to be in’ Latin, and after gery. 
tinizing them for a moment, Joyce looked up with 
puzzled eyes, and whispered ’her inquiry : 

‘* What does it all mean, mamma?” 

Mrs. Houghton — in: her ‘triumphant 
fashion. 

‘‘ Sympathetic ink, my dear” said she, briefly, 
and then warming into etithtsiasm, she caught 
the parchment from Joyce’s ‘hand, and striking 
it'with her forefinger,’ exclainied 3: 

“The woman who ‘contrived ‘all’ this; and the 
woman who discovered it, were of one blood, and 
I ami proud ‘to say it. Lady’ Amabel, at the last, 
finding that there ‘was'‘no'thance’ for the res- 
teration of Catholicism, ‘and‘the conséquent con- 
struction of her shrine, determined on another 
destination for the jéwels. She was always eccen- 
tric, you see. She resolved to bury them, and to 
leave a clue, so faint and 80! difficult to trace, that 
none but a mind, é¢dst*iti the same mould with her 
own, should bé' able 46 follow it: ‘To that mind, 
too, she desigricd to’lebive the jewels, as a reward 
for his, or her, sagutity. ‘Oh-!' Joyce; it is twenty 
years that Thiave stidied this secret, and hoped 
and ‘waited “for ‘the day that it should become 
available; "and waited, too, for the day when you 
should’ be old’ enough and steady enough to share 
it with’ me!’ I always meant te bequeath it to 
you, but I did not think the ‘tittie. wou come 80 
suddenly:’’ 

Joyce looked at nie mother, eat fabgen to reply: 
The thin; dark face, ordinarily so subdued ‘of ex- 
pression, so weary and still, so reserved, and 
often ' repellant;'was trimsformed fnto life and 
beauty by the’blazing up of the fires within. It 
was like throwing 6ff a mask. ‘' 

| Mrs: ‘Houghton, meeting that wondering gaze, 
demanded, cariously: : * 

“ What is it?! “Why do you look at’me so?” 

oT was thinking,” ‘answered Joyce, . simply, 
“how yoga you -_ when you are animated, 
mamma,”? 

“It is the light of - Lally. Amabel’s fewels that 
irradiates my face} child,’ sdid the mother, laugh- 
ing gaily asa girl ;/and then resuming her seat, 
and- drawing Joyce back to her tiassock, she 
' Years" of stady it cost ie, my Joy, before I 
could ‘decipher and whderstarid these two bits of 
Latin, the’ ‘visible ‘and the ‘invisible;*and long 
before'Tidid ‘so, 'E'was bound’and tied so fast, in 
the lot T had’ chosen, with its poverty’ and its 
restrictions; that it was absolutely impossible for 
me to verify my discovery. Now, Providence has 
opened the path to'you, and very willingly I send 
you in my stead; to'reap what you have not sowed, 
indeed, but—well; you ‘finger the parchment im- 
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patiently, and I must dally no longer, although, 
in very truth, Joyce, it is no easy matter for me 
to tell, even to you, this secret.” 

“Don’t tell it, even now, mamma, unless you 
quite want to,” said Joyce. ‘‘ Wait until we see 
if my aunt wishes me to stay with her, and— 

“If you only stay a week at Norman Abbey,” 
interrupted her mother, vehemently, * you must 
use that week to advantage in this matter. ‘You 
must begin be very first day. Of'course, I shall 
teli you now.’ 

« Just as you please, ' mamma,” replied Joyce, 
meekly. 

Pointing with a finger, tremulots with excite- 
ment, along the dim, green linés, already fading 
in spots, Mrs. Houghton read aloud: 

“Tf you be of the Norman’s blood, | 
I charge you, by the Holy Rood, 
To look and findthe jewels fair, 
Hidden beneath my Lady’s chair. 
With bell, and book, and sacred spell, 
The priest and lady hid them well. 
And since they may not deck a shrine, 
And cannot ever now, be mine, 
Then, be you woman, be you man, 
They , shall be yours—that’s if you can.” : 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Joy, turning pale, 
“J don’t want to meddle with them.” 

“Why. not, pray t They are’ left, you see, to 
any one of her blood, who can find them. Even 
if you miss your aunt’s inheritance, these jewels 
will be a fortune for us.” 

“ But it all sounds. so dreadfully creepy and 
ghostly. And is it quite fair to accept hospi- 
tality, and rob your host?” 

he gett Joyce. Don’t ‘ like a perfect 





idiot. It is no robbery. The jewels are as much 
yours as hers. In fact, they are bequeathed to 
whoever can find them, as I have already said.” 

‘What do you suppose ‘my lady’s chair,’ 
under which the jewels are hid, refers to, mam- 
ma’?’” said’ Joyce, after a pause, only half recon- 
ciled to her mother’s views. 

“‘T have a dozen theories, I dimly remember 
a gnarled old oak, in the park at Norman Abbey, 
whose lower branches were twisted into the form 
of a rude arm-chair, and how the keeper, one day, 
when he passed and found me’ sitting in it, said 
something about its being ‘my lady’s chair;’ 
but whether it had always been called so, or 
whether old Roberts invented the phrase, I do 
not know, and at that time did not care. Then, 
there is a great old chair in the picture gallery, 
a sort of throne, which was called ‘Lady Ama- 
bel’s chair,” "But I am more inclined to connect 
the idea with the church. ‘As I have mentioned 
to you; Lady Amabeél added chapél to the abbey, 
which was called by her name, “Now, what is 
more likely, than that she should have had some 
special seat, some chair of state, on which she sat 
during the service? You ‘see, it was a private 
chapel, and her own ‘affair, Ten to one, deep in 
thé ground beneath it, she and ‘her priest buried 
the twelve great diamonds, and the other ‘fair 
and cewrious stones,’ as she calls them, of which 
she mmakes such tender mention in that old jour- 
nal. But now, dear, I am utterly worn out, and 
must rest, Kiss me and go to bed. ‘To-morrow 
we will talk’ more on this subject.” et 
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Tux ewning light is fading, . 
The crimson and gold is.dim,_’ . 
The winds o} summer stir the air— 
The western star is shining fair— 
A snowy sitil ‘bn the broad bay glides; 90! 10 
The silv’ry nioon; neath 9! white clond hides, 
The evening light is fading ; 


The sound of the ev 
Over the waters now I’ 
cy oe se Seinen 


ng hymn 


nore field: ein 
The winds are wildly moaning, . 

And a gloom o’er-shadows all 
Ever the words I seem to hear, 
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| Thedawn of day approaches, | 
And gently the breezes sigh ; 
ht axe the fields with drops of dew, 
‘Fair are the skies—a field of blue; 
‘The etn’ élilines down on's6d! anid Innd; 

J The whité-cepped waves break: on the'strand, 
+ Fair ig morning, . ' 
The bande gong pass by ; 

‘above aff sounds &song T hear, 

Fae piney ty cornell 


ou with, we thro’ the shadow, 

en when! the starlight fails, 
\ Stay Thou when thé morn is ing, 

Guide our footsteps 'thito’ the. vales. 
When life's storm-qlouds round us lower 
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SERENADEIN’. 


BY ‘‘JOSLAH, ALLEN’S..WIFE.’’ 


Ex1at Gassry, or E, Wellington, Gansey, as he ; 


has wrote his name for years, has been here to 
Janesville on a visit. He lives tothe Ohio. He 
is just about Josiah’s age, and used to be a 
neighbor of his’n. He was born here, and lived 
round heré till he got to be a young man. But 
he went to the Ohio to live when he was guite 
young chap, and made money fast, and got. hi 
in station. Why, some.say he got as high as 
clerk to town meetin’. I don’t know about that; 
but we do know he got to be.a real big man, any- 
way, and come home here on a yisit, fore-handed, 
and weighin’ over three. hundred. He was.slim 
as a lucifer match, when he went away, or a 
darnin’ -needle. 

Wall, his comin’ back .as he did, made.a real 
commotion and stir in the neighborhood, The 
neighbors all wanted to.do.somethin’ to honor 
him, and make him happy; and we all sort a 
clubbed together, and got up party for him— 
got as good a dinner as ever Janesyille afforded— 
and. hel old Squire Gansey’s dinin’-ropm, 
(he was cousin to Lial, on his father’s side, and 
had a. big house, and lived slone, and urged us 
to have the party there.) 

Wall, I approved o dinner, and did all I 
could to help it along—talked encouragin’ about 
it to all the neighborin’ ‘wimmen,and cooked two 
chicken pies,,and roasted a duck, and other vit- 
tles accordin’. 

And it was a great success. Lial seemed to 
enjoy himself dreadfully, and eat niore than was: 
for his good, and so did Josiah. I told Josiah so 
afterwards, 

Wall, we had that dinner for him, all together, 
(as it were.) And then we.elliof, usimyited him ; 
to our own homes, separate, to take dinner or 
supper, as the case might be. We nsed him 
first-rate, and he appreciated it, that. manr did ; 
and he would: have gone home feelin’ perfectly 
delighted with our treatment of' him, and leavin’ 
us feelin’ first-rate, if he had been willin’ to take 
my advice, and let. well. enough. alone. 

And what a happyfyin’ thing that is, if folks 

would only realize it—happyfyin’ to the folks 
that let well enough alone, and happyfyin’ to 
them that are let. Butsome aro. bound to over- 
do, and go beyond all sense’and reason’ And 
Josiah was not contented with what he had done 
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way,” 





for ae) wanted to. do more.,..He.was bound 


to serenade him. I, argued, and argued with 
him, and tried to, get the idee out of his head, 
But the more L.argued against the idee, the more 
firm he was sot onto it. He said it stood Janes- 
ville4n hand to.treat that man to all the honors 
could heap onto him. And then he told me 
omethin’- that I hadn’t heard on before, that 
Lial talked some of movin’ back here; he was so 
pleased with his old neighbors, they had all used 
him so well, and seemed to think so much of 
him. 

«« And,” says Josiah, ‘it will be the makin’ of 
Janesville, if he comes back, and of' me too, for 
he talks of ‘buyin’ my west lot, for a house lot, 
and he has offered me. four.times what it is 
worth, of his own aceord, that is, if he makes up 
his mind to come back.” 

‘‘ Wall,”’ says I, ‘‘ you wouldn’t take advantage 
of him, and take four times what it is worth, 
would you?” says I, sternly. ‘‘If you do, you 
won’t never prosper in your undertakin’s.” 

“He offered it himself,” says Josiah. “I 
didn’t set no price; he sot it himself, And’ it 
wouldn’t be no cheatin’, nor nothin’ out of the 
way to’ take it, and I would take it with a easy 
conscience and a willin’ mind. But the sticle 
is,”’ says he, dreamily, ‘‘ the sticle is to get him 
to come back. He likes us now, and if we can 
only endeer ourselves to him a little mite more, 
he wilt come. And I am goin’ to work for it—I 
am bound to serenade him.” 

Says I,/coldty, ‘If you want to endeer your- 
self to him, you are goin’ to work the wrong 
And says I, more frigidly, ‘Was yous 
layin’ out to sing yourself, Josiah Allen ?”’ 

“Yes,” says he, im a animeted! way.” ‘The 
way I thought of workin’ it, was‘t6’ have about 
eight of us old men, who used to be boys with 
him, get togéther and ising some) affectin’ piece 
under his winder ; make up a piece a purpose 
for him. And I don’t know butwe might let 
some wimmen take a hand, in it, Mebbe you 
would want to, Stmanthai?"’ iy 

‘No, sir;’”’ says I, coldly. “You needn't 
make no calculations on me. T ehan ‘have no 
hand in it, at all. And,” says I, firmly, ‘if you 
know whatis best: for yourself; Josiah Allen, you 
will give up the idee: "You wil? see ‘trouble, if 
you don’t.” ~ 

‘* Wall, I s’ pose it. will: be some trouble to us. 
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But Iam willin’ to take trouble to please Lial, as 
[ know it will. Why, if I can carry it out, as I 
think I can, it will tickle that man most to death. 
Why, I'll bet, after hearin’ us sing as we shall 
sing, you couldn’t drag him’ from Janesville. 
And it will be the makin’ of the place, if we. can 
only keep him here. ' And will put more'money 
into my pocket than I have seen for one spell. 
And I know we' can sing pérfectly beautiful, if 
we only set out to. I can speak for myself, any- 
way. I am 4 creation good’ singer, one of the 
pest there is, if I only set out to do iy bes' 

Oh, what a deep streak’ of vanity rans throw 
the naturs of human men! So many times as it 
had been proved right’ out’ to his face that he 
couldn’t sing, no mere ‘than a Ginny’ hen, or a 
fannin’~mill, that man’ still’ kep a calm and per- 
ennial idee that he was a sweet singer. 

Yes, it is a deép scientific fuct, as I have often 
remarked to Josiah Allen. That spring of vanity 
that gushes up in men’s hnaturs ‘can’t be clogged 
up and choked. It is a gushin’ fountain, that 
forever bubbles over the brink with perennial and 
joyful freshness. No matter how many impedi- 


ments you may put in'its way, no matter how 
many hard stuns of disappointment, and revilin’; 
and agony you may throw'‘into that fountain, it 


won’t'do no more than té check the foamin’ cur- 
rent for d'moment. But presently, or sometimes 
even before that, the waters will begin to trickle 
again, and will, ’ere long, flow ‘as foamin’ly as 
ever. As many times, and times’ again, as Jo- 
siah’s ‘vanity had been trampled’ on, ‘and bent 
down, and stunned, yet how cofistant and cleer 
it was a bubblin’ up, and meanderin’ right before 

my sight. ‘And before I had got through allego- 
ries in my own mind about the curius and scien- 
tific subject, he gave mé another proof 

Says he, “I'don’t want ‘you to think, Saman- 
tha, because I 'said I didn’t know but we would 
let wimmen have a hand ‘in it, I don’t want you 
to think that we want any help in the singin’; 
we don’t want any help in the #ingin’, and don’t 

need any; but I didn’t know but you would want 
to help compose some poetry on Elial. Not bit 
what we could d6 it, first-rate, but it is ‘a Kind o’ 
busy time’o” year, and a little help might comé 
good on that account.” 

Says T, (in'a very dry' tone, very,) “What 
lucky thing it is for Tennyson, ‘and Longfellow, 
that you and old Bobbet aré so cramped for time. 
There wouldn't probably be no call for’ this book 
at all, if’ you two only had time to write poetry. 
It is dredful lucky for them.” 

But I didn’t keep up'thaf dry, sarcastical tone 


long. No, I félt'too solemn to; I felt that I must } times. ‘He acted almost perfectly happy. 
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I knew it would be putting the wrong foot for 
ward to come right out plain and tell him the 
truth, that he couldn’t sing no more than a steam 
whistle; or a gong; no, I knew that would be the 
wrong way to manage; but I says, in a warnin’, 
awful sort of a tone, and a look just solemn and 
onpressive enough to go with it: 

‘Remember, Josiah Allen, how many times 
your pardner has told you to let well enough 
alone. You had better not try to go into any 
such doin’s, Josiah Allen. You'll sup sorrow, if 
you do.” 

‘But he argiied back again, ‘But T tell you, 
Samantha, that I love Lial, and want to happyfy 
him; I want to make his visit pleasant and 
agreeable.” 

“Wall,” says I, ine deeper and solemner tone 
than I had heretofore used, “if you want to 
mike it agreeable to’ Elial Gansey, don’t you 
sing to him; or what you’ call singin’ .” 

Says he, bitterly, ‘‘I believe you are envius of 
me, Samantha; I believe my soul you be. You 
never encourage me. a showin’ off! my Voice, nor 
never did.’’ 

**©No,” says I, «I am ‘your friend, Josiah Al- 
len,' and your well-wisher.’’ 

But it was'no use; In spite of all my entreat- 
iés, and arguments; they, got it up amongst ’em. 
Composed - some ‘poetry, (or what they ‘called 
poetry,) and went and sung it over (or what they 
calléd singin’) night after night, to:the gchool- 
house, practicin’ it-over secret, so! Lialeshouldn’t 
heer of it, for they was% lookin’ ongivin’ on 
such a joyful surprise. 

Wall, they practiced jt over, night after night, 
for over agweek. And Josidh would praise it up 
to me so,'and boast over it $0, that I fairly hated 
the word serenade. * 

“Why,’’ says ‘he, ‘it is ‘perfectly beautiful, 
*specially the piece we have made up about him, 
and awful affectin’.’’ Says he, ‘‘I shouldn't 
wonder a mite-if Lial ae shed tears when he 
heers it.” 

And Id tell him “TI eee it was enough 
to bring tears from anybody.”’ 

And that’ would’ mad ‘him again. ' He would 
get mad asa hen at me. “But I’didn’t care; I 
knew I was'# talkin” on ‘principle, and I wasn't 
goin’ to give in an inch, and T didn't. 

Wall, at last the night came that they had sot 
to'serendde him. -I felt like cryin’ all the time 
he was a fixin’ to go. ‘For next to bein’ a fool 
yourself, it is gaulin’ to have a pardner make a 
fool of himself. ‘But’ never, never did I see Jo- 
siah Allen so highlarious in his most highlarious 
Why; 


. 


get his mind off of the idee; if I possibly could. } you would have thought he was # young man, to 
LXXIX.—4, 
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see his actions; I .was. fairly sickish, and I told ; slap aginst the winder, right by,my side, And 
him so. though I hain’t no doubt but. what it was.a May 
Wall, says hes as he started out, “ You can} bug; still, if it had been a burgler, all saddled 
make light of me, all you area mind to, Saman- } and bridled, that had rode up aginst my winder, 
tha, but. as, long as Josiah Allen has the chance } it couldn’t have skairt:me no more, and I couldn’t 
to’ make another’ fellow-mortal, perfectly happy, ;} have jumped no higher, I was that wrought up 
and put money in his pocket at the same time, } and excited, Wall, thinks es I, it is the light 
he hain’t the feller to let the chance slip,” i that.is a-drawin’ them May bugs, and mebby it 
ft Wall, ” says I, coldly, “shet the, gate after; will draw nothin’, worse, and. I believe I will 
you.” blowout the. light and get into bed agin; I be- 
iT knew there; wuzn’t no us@.in arguin’ any } lieve 1 will feel safer.’ So, 1 blowed the light 
more with him about it. And I think ‘it is a} out and got into,hed agin. Wall, I had laid there, 
great, thing to know when to stop arguin’, as well ; mebby, ten minutes, a-tremblin’.and a-quakin’, 
as preachin’, or anything. It.is a great thing to} growin’. skairter and skairter every minute, when, 
know enough to step talkin’ whem you haye got } all of a:sudden, I heerd a rappin’ aginst my win- 
through sayin’ anything. But this is a deep; der, anda hoarse sort of a whisper, sayin’ : 
subject, one I might: allegore hours. on, and still ‘¢ Josiah Allen! Josiah Allen! Miss Allen!” 
leave ample room for allegory. ,, And to resoom,;; It didn’t sound like no voice that I ever heerd, 
and continue on. He started off,.and I ,wound ‘ andI jist, covered, my head up and lay there with 
up the clock, and: went, to bed, leerin: the back ; my heart, a-beatin’ so you could have heerd it 
kitchen door unlocked. under the bed. I Anew it was a burgler; I knew 
Wall, that wus in the neighborhood of ten ; my time: had come to be burgled. 
o'clock. . And. [declare for’t, and, I:hain’tafraid ; ; Wall, the whisperin’ and the rappin’ kep up 
; 
3 





to own it, that I felt afraid. There I) wus all; for quite a spell, and then it, kinder died off, and 
alone in the house, somethin’ that. hardly ever } I. got up and, peeped through the winder, and 
happened to me, for Josiah,,Allen wus ‘always? then I see a long white figger, a-moving off round 
one that you couldn't ‘get-away from home nights, ; the corner of theshouse towards the back kitchen. 
if he could possibly help iti; and if he did go,-I; And then I was skairter, still, for I knew it.wus 
most always went with him.» Yes, Josiah Allen; a ghost, that was a-appearin’ to me. And I had 


is nearly always near me, ahd, thongh ‘he’ hain’t; always said; and say still, that I had ruther be 

probably sé:much ‘protection as Jie would be if he} burgled tham appeared to. 

weighed mbuiel by the steelyards, yet such is my And. I lay, there,, a-tremblin’, and a-listenin’ ; 

lovel fotditimythat:I feel safe when he is by my} and ‘pretty soom,1;heerd steps a-comin’ into the 

side. back, kitchen, and, so along through the house, 
‘Eyhad-heerd, only:a any! or two before,'about } up to my room door. And then there come a 

several houses bein’ broken open and plundered, | rap right onto my door, And though:cold shivers 

, 


besides several cases: of :rapine; and though I} wus a-runnin’ down my back, and goose pimples ¢ 
hain’t, I persume, so afraid of hutglers.as I would } wus present with me, I knew -sunthin’ had got 
be if I had ever been tiurgledyand though I tried } to be done, There I was alone in the house with 
to put my best foot forwerd, and to be calm; still } a ghost. . And thinks es 1, I mustjtry, to use it 
the solemn thought would’ come;to me,;and 1} well, so’s. to get rid: of :it; for, 1 thought mebby, 
couldn’ t, drive it away, “Who knows: but what } if I madded jit, it-would stick right by me. And 
this is the time that I nel ras soptantien and } so I says, in as near the words as I could remem- 
burgled ?”’ ber, as L.have hearn tell that they talked to 
Oh, what a fearful time I did-have.on my winds spirits. 

ag Llay there en my usually peaceful feather bed! } - “Are you a good spirit?”’.says I, , “If you 
Wall, I got:wider and wider awakeyevery minute, } are a good spirit; raise up and rap three times.” 
and thinks es I, ‘1. will, get;wp and.light.the; I s’pose my voice sounded low and. tremblin’, 
lamp and reat a little, and mebby that will quiet ; down under the bed-clothes, and, my teeth chat- 
me down.’’ So, I got up and. sot. down by the | tered so loud that they. probably drownded the 
buro, and teck up the paper, and; the yery first} words, some. But the rappin’;kep up. 

piece I read was a.account of a house bein’ broke; And says I, again, ‘<If:you area likely spirit, 
open. somewhere, between ten o’clock:and mid-} raise up and rap three times, and then leave.” 
night,.and four wimmen massi¢reed in their beds. | And then says I—for I happened to think what I 
I. laid down the paper, and groaned loud; and } had heerd they done to get ’em.away, for I wus 
then I sithed -hard;, several. times, and right that flustrated and horror-struck that J couldn’t 
there, while I was a-sithin’, something come ker- } think of nothin’, hardly—says.I: 
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A CAPE JASMINE.—OVER ALL. 
“JT will you away; I will you off, out of this; most to death. And,” says she, ‘‘I want Josiah 
house—if you please,” I added, for I wus so; Allen to go over to our house right off. - Oh, I 
afraid of maddin’ it. Thinks I to myself, I} am most dead!’’ says she. 
would ruther mad a burgler, or a rapiner, soa I begun. to grow ¢almer; I see it wasn’t no 
times over, than to get a apparition out with me. ; ghost, and says I, ‘‘ Wait one minute, Miss 
I s’pose I had spoke up louder this time, for the} Moony,’ and I ketched up the first weepon I 
ghost answered back to me, and says: ;-could get hold of, to defend myself, if she should 
“Tam Miss Moony.” prove to be a imposter. It was Fox’s book ¢ 
Says I, ‘‘ Not she that was Lucinda Gansey?”’ Martyrs, and I calculated, in case of need, 
‘Yes, I be.” just throw them old martyrs at her in a way sie 
Says I, in a stern tone—for truth and rectitude } would remember. But it didn’t prove to be no 
is my theme, even in talkin’ with a. 2pparition ; ; imposter. When I opened the door, there stood 
and, skairt as I was, I felt that it would be better | Lucinda Moony, a tremblin’ in her night-gown, 
to impune a ghost ‘than to not be a doin’ any- { } without a sign of a shoe nor a stockin’ on her 
thing in the cause of right—says I, firmly : feet, nor a bonnet on, nor nothin’. 
“Do you stop tellin’ such stuff to me;’’ says But I hear Josiah a stampin’ the mud off his 
I, ¥ou are a lyin’ spirit; Lucinda Moony is boots, at the kitchen door-step, and if I don’t 
aliyejand enjoyin’ middlin’ good health, if she} hurry and get him his supper, he’l! growl out, as 


? 


wasn’t, so nervous. , Elial Gansey is a visitin’ of 


her pow. She never was a ghost, nor nothin’ 


he did once before, ‘‘Literatoor and literatoor 
wives is all very fine; but a woman, after all, had 


like it; and oppesiticn or not, you shan’t stand } better be a makin’ a man’s coffee than be makin’ 


there and lie to me.’’ 
Says the voice, ‘‘ Let.me.in, Miss, Allen; I am 


} a fool o’ herself in maggyzines.” 
So I must put off to another time a tellin’ what 


Miss Moony; and. I am most dead; I am_skairt Lucinda said. 
? Eee 
‘st eew di x 
oft offar © 
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‘BY PANNWY DRISCOLL. 
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Yip pe ; 
And make thine own—the incense of thy heart? 
What glades of moon and song didst hold thied sweet? 
"What midnight tresses’ didet thou droop aniong? » 
"OWliad lovers didst thou see at)/Maud’s fair-feet ? 
vow 3 
lips have pressed and warm; 
A white and throbbing’ thy throne; 
A small white héiid' ke ei 
All this an hour befor’ thou wert mine own— 
O odorous bud, die here before my eyes! 
Fade silver star! Droop folded waxen bud! 
No more thy perfume or Maud’s slumbrous eyes 
Can wake a/trémor in my Northern blood ! 


Db mid @ 


One heavy blossom like a silver * or 
White, waxen, perfumed ; pei 
One folded creamy bud, ’mid 
Polished and thick—a bloom'té! whitely gleam 


dream. ‘ 
in leaves 


lioht. 





In Southern gardens under rare— 

This starry blossom and this muntchiens bud; 

A bloom to tremble at a lover’s vow 

When moon and beauty stirred the swift hot blood. 


 * 
SD 3s 


A perfume as of fruit and buds and flowers 
Subtly combined, floats from its eager lips; 

O odorous. Alabama starlight-bloom 

Whet musk and spice and balm didst thou éclipse 
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There are bi Mos like a placid stream, 
Who never pain recall ; 

Who rest In the joy of the henwiniy beam, 

And in blessed dontent live their happy dream, 
In the sunlight’s radiant fall. 


Turre are blossoming meads where the soft winds sweep, 
And the dews, of the twilight fall; 
Where the odorous cups in their hearts so deep, 
Hold the hon¢y-dews that the summérs steep, 
For the sunlight falls over all. 


There are lonely graves where the ivys creep, 

To shroud with a tender pall ; 
There are hearts that moan, there are hearts that weep, 
There are hearts that the vigil of death must keep, 

But the sunlight falls over all. 


There are caverns dark where the death damps cling, 
Where weird, and gaunt, and tall, 

The spectres of gloom thick phantoms bring; 

And the hollow arches with wailings ring, 
Yet the sunlight hangs over all. 
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BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Rosert Bepioz was always a solitary man. 
What he might have been, if he had had the 
usual influences of home, in boyhood—parents, 
brothers, sisters—to draw out, his sympathies, and 
affections, it is impossible to say. But he was an 
orphan, kept from starvation by a bachelor uncle, 
and turned adrift into the world to earn his own 
living at sixteen. Bedloe succeeded very well ; 
he was a steady, silent, accurate young man; he 
rose, from one position of trust to another, until, 
at twenty-two, he was given a position-as cashier 
of a small bank in Philadelphia. He rented a 


: 


He meditated on this slowly. He had lived 
always in towns. The opening of the leaf, the 
owth of crops, the habits of birds, insects, 
ts, all were an unknown, woxderful world to 
him. He would explore the neighboring coun- 
try, beginning next Saturday. It was quite in 
keeping with Bedloe’s habits of thought, that he 
should begin the list of neighboring railroad sta- 
tions, alphabetically. 
“‘B.; Bethlehem. I will go to Bethlehem,” 
he said, and proceeded to inform himself respéct- 
ing the old Moravian town. When he had ‘fin- 


chamber in quiet house, on the western side of } ished reading ‘the history of the little band,’ set- 


the Schuylkill, where he could have a glimpse of 


the river, and of green trees; and this chamber 
he furnished, neatly. It was. always neat: his 
slippers always stood on the same rose of the 
carpet ; not a particle of dust ever reached his 
rows of well-bound books; and if Bedloe had an 
extravagant taste, it was fof”fine editions. He 
took his meals at the same restaurant, came to 
them at the exact moment every day, décupied 
the same chair by the window, erdered the same 
dishes. 

“T have not a fault to find with Bedloe, as far 
as his work is 
president. ofthe bank, a portly, genial old. man. 
“But he has been with us. a year, andi Liwow 
him no better than I did the day that Way and 
Black recommended, “to us.. Wood, sir; all 
wood! a mere maehimed..Down. to the bank, 


back to his books hovtaste forsdciety ; not even } 


a glance for the pretty girls on Chestnut street ! 
It’s not.natural, in a lad.of his age; it’s not hu- 
man! It makes me suspeet—L know, not what.’ 

“You would rather see him driving a.fast 
horse, out the Wissahickon,-on Sundays, and 
coming to his desk with his nose red and 
rasped ?”” said Mr. Jarrett, one of the directors. 

One of the clerks overheard this conversation, 
and ventured to repeat it te Bedloe, who, with all 
his silent shyness, was a favorite with the men 
under him.” He gave one of his quer, question- 
ing smiles, but said nothing. a of a holi- 
day on Sunday was the only pointrin the matter 
that lingered in his mind. 

“A holiday. Why not? I leave the bank 
on Saturday at three, and return at nine on 
Monday. I could go to the country, somewhere, 
and see the fields.” 

(60) 


concerned,’’ said Mr. Gilley, the 


| 





tled if an unbroken wWildernese, among‘ the 
savages whom they came to convert; when he 
had realized their poverty, their self-negation, 
their endurance, a new light came into his cold, 
gray eye. He put'the book earefally in its place, 
and, instead of going to bed, as usual, sat look- 
ing out of the-window, until late in the night. 
Evidently, heroism and self-sacrifice were not 
strangers, im, Robert Bedloe’s mind, though he 
would have put them into words, if needs were, 
methodically as the rule of three. 

The next day was Saturday. With his shining 
new satchel, neatly’ packed, in hand, and his 
glowes and shirt-front spotless, after the dusty 
ride, he steppéd down pinto the steep, quiet street 

of the old German Pennsylvania village It was 
long before the founding of the great polytechnic 
school, or. of the steel and iron manufactories, 
which, in recent years, have modernized and en- 
riched the town.’ Bedloe saw only the, quaint 
old houses, set’ back from the hilly streets, which 
Zeisberger and his.companions and their descend- 
ants had built: the windows, stoops, and gar- 
dens, all brilliant with roses. These streets ran 
down to the narrow, glancing river, on the other 
side of which rose the hills, heavily wooded, and 
silent as when the Moravian Indians had their 
lodges ameng them. There was a quiet little 
inn, the Sun. Bedloe chose room in it, bathed, 
dressed, ‘and seated: himself: on the high stoop. 
The sun was setting behind the melancholy hills. 
Now and then some men passed, going home 
from their work, and talking .German..together. 
They were the descendants of the first Moravians, 
and their dress yet bore some of the quaint pecu- 
liarities of that,early time. Frau Mayo, Bedloe’s 
landlady, with her high cap, crossed, white ker- 
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chief, and knitting, came out to sit with him. {sister house, when she was a child of ten, and 
Strangers were a rarity there.. She showed him { en never left it since. Now she is seventy. I'll 
the flat, green field, in which the brethren lie, in} warrant. she lives, for a year, on what a young 
rows, poor and rich, white, red, and black, side } gentleman like you would spend in a week; 
by side, in the order of their death. though I do not think you are one of the spend- 
A chill passed over Bedloe, It was not in this { thrift, kind, either. For ten years, too, she has 
way that he would wish to lie some day, but had ber little niece, Ruth Siemerling, with her. 
alone, in the solitary hills, with some one friend }The Moravian folk are all thrifty enough; but 
beside him—man or woman—the one who had } the good God only knows how that pair live !”” 
loved him. If such a friend ever came to him! Bedloe wanted to stroll down the darkening 
Then she took him in to see her Putz, a land- } street; but he was too courteous to even look 
scape of cities, valleys, and mountain. heights, } the wish, as long as the old German woman 
made, with infinite patience, out/of moss, rocks, ;.cared, to talk. At last. she went in, and he 
and bits of glass, assuring him that there was one ; threw.on his cap, and startled himself by run- 
in almost every house in the-village.. After this, } ning down the steep steps, like a boy. Had he 
she led him in to,supper, and gave him a num- }‘ever run when he was a’boy? He doubted it; 
ber of strange, German dishes—zweiback, and } running had been ruled out of him. - 
apple-cake, and,,others--whose names he could; Indeed he had never felt exactly as he did, to- 
not remember. But they were all delicious } night. The gray houses, mossy with age the 
to hig taste. . ‘It is like, going .to Europe,” } distant, soft music; the fading twilight; the 
thought, poor Bedloe, to whom Europe was.the } simplicity, the sincerity of these people, the fer- 
hopeless dream which it was to most Americans } vor which pervaded the very air—it all seemed 
at that time. When supper, was oyer, his } to him as' something which had been lost, until 
friendly landlady followed him) again |to, the ; now, out of his own life, and never missed before. 
stoop. Soft, sweet strains of music rose through He went down the hilly street, until he reached 
the evening air. a great, green quadrangle, about which rose the 
“It isthe children, who sing /hoganpas, in } massive walls of ‘the old sister and other houses. 
the church,” she said. ‘*And the trombone play- } The quadrangle was laid out, with beds of herbs 


ers go out to serenade brother Ebers, It is his ;and flowers, and shaded by alleys of trees, which 
eightieth birthday.. We keep the record of every } ran down to the road. In the centre was the . 
birthday, even of the children, and. greet them } huge rocky mound of an old spring-house, in 
with music¢,”’ whose cool depths the community ‘had once stored 


Bedloe. listened with delight... Surely he had ; their provisions. » ‘It was overlaid now with ferns 
strayed. back into, primeval days. How fay re- } and tangled vines. At the great stone, which 
moved he was from busy Chestnut street, the served as a door, gurgled a dripping, crystal 
bank, the hot, dusty restaurant! This was a 3 spring. Near by, stood a settle against an oak, 
cool, calm nook in. Arcadia ! both green with age.» If!some of the ancient sis- 

« What are those massive stone houses, which ; terhood would only appear! Bedloe dropped into 
I see yonder ?”’ he asked. | the seat, and taking out his note-book, began to 

“They are the houses of the first, Moravians. } draw some crooked lines, which might serve as a 
Ach, sir! They built for hundreds of years to ; sketch, chuckling to himself at this subtle trick. 
come, And they lived together, and had all ; He was growing shrewd as well as boyish. 
things in common. , There was a separate house} <A step, soft and quick; the brush of a gray 
for the brethrez, and one for the sisters, and { skirt against his foot. He.did not look up, until 
another one for the married people. They are ; the woman, with her pitcher, had passed him 
all solidly built,,as you see. They are empty ; and reached,the well. 
now, except for a few poor, sisters and widows,”’ Not an old))crone, not some forgdtten relic of 

Bedloe remembered Longfellow’s poem on: these } the days of Zeisberger, as he had’ half expected 
Morayian nuns... He.was,soconyinged, that these } to see; but. a. slight, delicate ‘child, raising her 
great stone houses were convents,that he scarcely } pitcher, to catch the trickling! drops. The up- 
listened to the good woman’g, explanation, that ; lifted armigaswhite and rounded; the curly 
they were a retreat for a fem good women, who } rings of hai, ‘which escape. from her cap, were 
occupied |separate) apartments,.in the corridors, | pale brown}! her eyes wer: blue. The whole 
and lived at their own cpgty) en fed , ; figure, airy, fresh, »inexpressibly youthful and 

“ And very little suffiegs for them,” she added, } pure, was in harmony with the soft. music, the 
wagging her fat.cheeks gompassionately. ‘‘There ; waving fern, the seothing @rip, drip, of! the 
is old Frauelin Huha,now, who was put into the } water, with all the cheerful, tender calm of the 
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evening. When she had filled her pitcher, she fea But his life had been exceptionally 
turned, to go on. hard and business-like. This little, weekly 
Bedloe began hastily again to’ draw meaning- } drama, was the first break. It was his first 
less lines across his. sheet of paper. As she } glimpse into’ the inner world of ‘beauty jn 
passed iim, she bowed with the usual ‘‘good- } Nature. He did not care to speak to Ruth. He 
day’’ of the Moravians. Then she disappeared } was afraid.. What if he should waken, to find 
within the great doors of the sister house. the picture coarse and common, as was all the 
Those doors stood open. Presently, Bedloe } world that he knew outside of it ? 
summoned courage to look in. Long, stone cor-; The man, who sat, every Saturday evening, 
ridors were visible, broken here and there, by a } sketching the spring, with much of the stiff 
door leading into the old women’s rooms, or by ® } primness of a wax figure about him, naturally 
high clock, or by a great carved chest... The un- } became an enormous event in little Ruth Siemer- 
painted wood of the lintels and windows was } ling’s . life’ There were absolutely no~ other 
speckless and white. The panes shone like ; events init. ‘There never had been. She had 
erystal. come to the sister’ house-a mere baby,’ from 
Bedloe went to the Moravian church the next } another quiet Moravian village.’ Since then she 
day. But he came back to the inn, with a look } ; had lived in the three rooms occupied ‘by her 
of disappointment. Whatever he had sought } ‘aunt Hester—quaint, silent rooms, but alive with 
there, he had not found. Inithe evening, he saw }@ grave cheerfulness, with no atmosphere of's 
the upper windows of one wing of the sister } nun’s /cell’/about™ them. «| Square, rag carpets 
house lighted, and heard a faint, far music. covered the middle’ ofthe: floors, showing the 
‘« It is the chapel,’’ said his hostess... ‘‘If you } white boards at the sides. The deep windows 
were within the walls you could hear little Ruth were full ‘of’ pots of flowers. -On the gray, 





Siemerling’s voice. She is the only young per- } } stained walls, hung samplers, and embroidery on 
son in the house. The old women have but fee- satin; yellow with age, done by the sisters, a 
} century ago, when they worked the famous 

pene for’ Pulaski.. For the ‘rest, there was a 

sleepy cat,'a' case full df books, a ‘bright’ fire in 

Bedloe moved hastily away. It jarred. on his : the neat little kitchen beyond, and Ruth and her 


ble pipes, but Ruth always sang like a thrush. 
Well, well, she is almost a woman now, sixteen 
or older.”’ 


mood, that this woman should name Ruth. She 
was not.a woman, nora child, to, him. » She was 
only part of @ picture—sunset, dripping water, 
waving fern. But. the pieture had moved, and 
touched him strangely. 

B. Bristol, and Bridesburg came next on: the 


aunt, each at het own ‘sunny window, with her 
basket of work.. It never o¢curred ‘to the little 
maiden to tire of this endless routine, or the 
stillness and: calm. She knew ‘no- other life. 
She had never ventured,’ more than a dozen 


times, out of ‘the quadrangle; into the streets of 
list, but Bedloe pursued the alphabet no further. } the village: It never occurred to her that they 


The next Saturday, and ithe next, and the next, } were poor. She had never’ worn any other 
found him in his chamber at the old ‘Sun Inn, | gown than one of gray homespun. ‘She knew no 
which now was made ready. for him without ! better fare than potatoes and milk, with meat as 
orders, always with fresh, fragrant sheets. Frau {a luxury on Sundays. Her aunt’s life was 
Mayo baked the zweiback for him, with her own ; Ruth’s: only one was seventy years, the other, 
hands. P deviation She knew nothing outside of the 
“You like the place? Some of your folks {sister house, in which “her whole life had been 
were Moravians, in the old times?” she ventured, | passed.’ The old woman was well nigh as inno- 
one day. cent'and unworldly as the child: In lives so 
“Perhaps they were. .I feel ‘as if I had | vacant of incident, this artist, who was making 2 
sometime belonged: here,’’ said Bedloe, tohimself, | picture of the sister house, becaihe an object of 
laughing, as! he went out. He always took his constant interest. 
place: on. the old settle, and drew on the ; <If-one ofthe directors meet him, doubtless 
crooked lines in his book. io | She will ask to'vee the picture; and so an ficcount 
After! awhile, little Ruth channei,mani filled of it. may°edmie’ around ‘to 'us;\ in time, Ruth,” 
her pitcher, and going im, said # géed-day,” to } said aunt Hedter) With a patient sigh. 
him, gravely looking him full in the-face, with; Fate came in'the shapé of’ Gotlieb Mayer, the 
her innocent, blue eyes. _Bedloe bowed, and his } butcher, to bring mattérs°to @ crisis. 
lips moved. But he.said nothing. On the succeedilig? Saturday, Gotlieb was 
That was'all. It was not much to repay him drunk. Rum gave (Miai@0trage, for the first 
for the long railway journey, and the three days’ } time in his life, to éiitePtMe@Wadrangle. Bedloe, 
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coming down the vacant street, to his work of 
Areadia, saw the fat, red face of the burly 
rufian, as he sat among the trees ; saw him leer 
at Ruth, as she came to the well; stretch out his 
hand toward her. Now, Bedloe had never 
fought; in his life. He had been called milk- 


sop, as boy and man. But, in a breath, his | 


hands ‘were about the throat of the gigantic 
brute, and he’shook the fellow like a reed in his 
passion of fury. 
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coming. You are very kind, but do not let them 
see you here.’’ 

He would have liked to put his picture in a 
case, in’ the dark—anywhere out of sight of the 
world. It would be soiled, if the public daylight 
touched it. 

Ruth obeyed; without a word. She ran up, 
frightened and breathless, to tell her strange 
story to her aunt, who petted and quieted her, 
making her lie down at once, as if she had been 


Mayer, sobered'by astonishment, looked down at } jill, while she herself stole'to the window, to see 
the pale, slight town-man; and then, with a } Bedloe, in the garden below, taking leave of Jo- 
chuckle, he hurled’ him from him, and strode off, } seph and the‘doctor, and walking off, stiffly erect, 


whistling.’ Bedloe fell against the rocks. He 
did not rise’ when Ruth came ‘up to him, trem- 
bling, for she knew very well why he had 
done this thing. She found him motionless, 
with the blood trickling out of a wound in his 
ferehead. 

That he was dead, was her first thought. The 
second, oddly enough, was that the dead man 
was not so prim, nor stiff, as she had supposed. 
The high hat had been ‘knocked off, the smooth 
hair was tossed about the face, the collar was 
wrenched open. It was a boyish, sensitive, pic- 
turesque countenance ; and little Ruth, though 
she gave none of these qualities: a name, felt 
their power. 


Old’ Joseph Straus, who lived in ‘the brother's 
house, and -had seen the whole affair, now 
hurried up ‘to the scene of action, and, after 
freeing his mind’ by a few curses, hurled after 
Gotlieb, proceeded : to examine whether Bedloe 
was a corpse, or not. 

“He’s alive; child, Ti carry him in, and go 


for the dodtor. It was this ‘bit of ‘rock that cut 
his head.” Joseph, 'as ‘he ‘spoke, lifted’ Bedloe, 
as if he had been’ a' barrel of flour, and deposited 
him ‘on- a-‘bench’ in’'the corridor. “Wet his 
head,” he ordered. “Don’t be scared, ‘and 
silly, now. . He'll not die, ms at least, till I 
get back, with Munter.” 

Bedloe opened his eyes, presently. He was in 
* the cool, eledn corridor. The sun’ streamed in 
from a squaré’ window at’ his feet.‘ Init was 
perched a tame canary, singing. Ruth's’ fino- 
cent face was lose to his, wag her wet ' han@ was 
on his firehead. 4 

For a moment he was sick and giddy. He 
closed his eyes. Then reason and donsciousness 
fully #ettttined. What he thought, in that’ brief 
nomer#jihe!mever told; even!t0 ‘himself. The 
face, on which Ruth’s little hand ‘rested, burned 
hot, as with « sudden fire. She dréw’ hastily 
back, blushizigy she knew' not why.'' When he 
opened-his eyes; they avoided hers, | 

“Goin,’’ he said, hurriedly.) ‘‘There are men 





down the'street. 

On the next Saturday evening, the artist did 
not appear in the quadrangle. 

“‘He was ‘badly wounded. Very probably he 
is dead,”’ said little Ruth, calmly, to her aunt. 
But her heart was sick within hér with fear. 

The next week, and the next passed, but he 
did not come. The fact was, Bedloe was neither 
dead, nor ill; but he had a tertible conyiction 
that he had taken part in a scene, had furnished 
a subject for gossip in the’ village. He, Robert 
Bedloe, playing the hero of @ niclo-drama, to be 
gossipped about in the butcher’s shops and tav- 
erns! He would never go back to the place. 
His picture, his dream, was shattered forever. 

Besides,’ tie had ‘not been able’ to hide the 
blackened lump about the wound on his forehead. 
Curious glances had been directed to it in the office 
The president, Mr.’ Gilley, who always suspected 
this model young man, had’ éyed it keenly. 

“You look as if you had been’ among the 
wickéd, ‘aiid’ evil-doers, Mr. Bedloe,” he said, 
smiling. 

What could Bedloe answer? ' It would hardly 
make the matter better, to say that he had been 
squabbling with’a drunken’ Witcher.” 

Mr. Bedloe remained at home) therefore; read 
his "bddks ; ate his’ regular’ ‘meals; patted him- 
self complacently 6 the back, for hie renuncia- 
tioti Of his f60Tish fancy. ‘He did this, for three 
SatdFdays. ‘On the fourth, he packed his satchel, 
with hands’ that’ shook, he knew not why, and, 
as thé sun wis going down, waited on the settle 
for Ruth}*bis hat in his hand. 

No moré' pretence, now, of skétchitig ; he was 
waiting for Ruth.  When#hé’ eerie out of the 
wide, dark ddorway, he ‘ stood”’up' to meet her. 
She did not see hit, at first’; then’ she came to 
him, running; withes little ery: 

« Ah, it‘is'you |’ tholding out‘both ‘her’ hands. 

He took them in hisieffer: eyes were full of 
tears, though she laughed) « 5 

“I thought he had killed you,” a said, 
almost in a whisper. '''y oog 
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‘* Would you have,cared ?’’ asked Bedloe. 
“It was for me, that you did it. Oh, I know!’ 
She drew her hands from his, took out a little 


handkerchief from her apron, and wiped her } 


eyes. Then she gravely stood, waiting for him 
to speak. 

Bedloe laughed aloud.. There was something 
wild in the mood that possessed him. How pre- 
cise and prim she was, the little nun! As inno- 
cent and: ignorant of the world,as the just-fledged 
bird inthe tree yonder. While he—he felt the 
strength, the knowledge, the passion of all men, 
within him, just then.. He would keep her shel- 
tered from harm! He would stand between her 
and the world ! 

“Will you sit down here, a moment?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have been thinking, for a long time, of 
some things I wanted to say to you.”’ 

There really would not haye seemed to an out- 
sider, any necessity for saying these things. 
But to Ruth, and Bedloe, they appeared of immi- 
nent importance.. The young man, coming, for 
the first. time, out of his, solitary life of books, 
and fancies, was as ingenious and eager as Ruth 
herself. Before the trombones on the hill began 
to play the evening hymn, he had told her his 
name, and his story ; how-he had, first happened 
to come to Bethlehem; nd, how he actually did 
not know a woman in the world, and had not a 
single friend ; unless-— 

He stopped, abruptly, and looked at her, not 
having the courage to, go on; ;while Ruth’s cheeks 
warmed, until, her very eyes so filled with heat 
that she could not raise them, 

“«My aunt will be waiting for the water for 
her tea,” she said, jumping up, hastily. 

Bedloe filled, the: pitcher, and carried it to the 
door. 

“‘ Good-night,’’ he: said. 
next Saturday evening.’’ | 

But he had. not. to wait so long. The very 
next night,; being Sunday, and all, the, village 
asleep, at itsusual early hour, he went. restlessly 
down to the quadrangle, for a drink,of the spring 
water, he told himself. How still, and. calm, it 
was! The yery, moonlight lay more.quietly here 
than elsewhere. Nota light shong inthe silent, 
gray pile of; buildings. ..Not..a breath,.of wind 
stirred the thick, trees... He would \go.and look 
at the settle, he said to himself, where she sat 
yesterday, pulling at, the ivy, which.clung to it, 

Lo! as he came- near); there was—was there 
not.?—a little white, figune, ¢rouched -in ‘the very 
corner! Yes! it was, Ruthe! She rose, frightened. 

‘**T came out, for a dtink,of spring water,’’ she 
said. : belli Bp: 

«But ought not good girls to be asleep by this 


“T will ,come again, 


PERNT RIOR roe ee eNO See EOE 
} time?’’ he said, laughing merrily. Then they 
} sat down, on the settle. It was an hour , before 
’ Ruth went in. But the talk, to-night, was very 
grave. Perhaps, because it was late, and the 
child was unprotected. Bedloe did not once 
x seemtion himself; he spoke to her of weighty 
j anetianne which might, haye interested a woman 
of sixty.. Indeed, the next day, Ruth repeated 
the conversation to, her aunt,,to that good wo- 
man’s profound satisfaction. 
‘‘He is a very, thoughtful youth,” said aunt 
3 Hester. ‘‘Such teaching as.that can do you no 
; harm. I would,not have you ungrateful for what 
he has.done, Ruth. . Still, these meetings are not 
seemly. See, him once more,.if he comes, and 
then kindly and civilly bid, him farewell,” 

Ruth told Bedloe of this. injunction, when he 
came again, . ‘‘So I must, bid you farewell,” she 
said, beginning the little speech, which she had 
been conning all the week. ‘ But.I will see you 
from the window, when you, come to. finish the 
} picture, theugh you will not see me; and I will 
never forget how. very,;very kind you have been 
to me,” 

When the. gentle, chirping little. voice had 
ceased, Bedloe stood shocked and stynned. 

‘* Not seemly ?”’ he said, ‘‘ Not.seemly ?”’ Could 
any human being think that he could injure this 
child, or compromise her in the world’s eye? 
Why, it was he that was to protect; her, to stand 
between her and harm. ‘‘ You are not to.see me 
again ?’’ he said. ‘‘I.see; your, aunt; hag little 
faith; in, the »world’s. people, ;and.I am one of 
them,” ‘ 

‘“* She does not know you,’ said.,.Ruth, faintly. 
She did, not go in, and, shut herself up, with her 
aunt and: the cat and the work,.as she felt she 
ought.to,de. She would go, in a little while, and 
shut the door, and live there always. . But, one 
moment more—-one moment ! 

Bedloe was dull and grave. 
as she could not. 


He faced the facts 
The child was in; the charge 
of her aunt and of the society, which, held super- 


vision of all orphans., They had the right to for- - 
bid him even to speak to her, again, , 
-Aadthen? What.then? .What.was.it:that he 
wanted, or,had planned? Brought. face. to face 
with his dream, he could not give‘it.shape. But 
for the ‘first time, it filled, shook .him, with un- 
nameable hopes and longings. -o eb § 

‘A wife? .His‘wife? This pure creature Her 
purity. and:i¢hildlike beauty set into; his,dull, 
commonplage life | ul sobaber 4 

‘s Have B-offended you, sir?’ timidly eid Ruth‘ 
breaking the Jong silence, .‘* Why:do you look at 
me so gloomily? . Williyou laid tome? It 
is the last time, you know.” 
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“Jt is not the last time,’’ said Bedloe, pas- 
gionately.”| ‘‘ What'a man wills, he will.’ I shall 
find the future for us both.” 

But, after all, it was little Ruth, who found the 
fature for them both: 

It was'ten o'clock, when Bedloe left her. He 
was too excited ‘to go’ quietly to sleep. He re- 
turned to the imh, took his valise, and boarded 
the midnight train for the city, arriving in his 
own apartment, long before daylight. 

Now, a weekly paper’ was the ‘only breath of 
the outer world, which was admitted to Ruth and 
her aunt. Ruth, a few days later, opened it to 
read aloud. 

What was'this’? She got up quietly, and left 
the room. | Her aunt called to her, but she did 
not hear. Alone,'she read: 

“The robbery of the banking-house of Gilley 
& Co: still, holds public attention.. Robert Bed- 
joe, the cashier, has been arrested. Proof! °is 
sitong against him. He alone knew the’ combi- 
nation of the locks. Sharp, the watchman, who 
was found gagged and: bound, testifies that ‘the 
robber was'a‘man of Bedloe's height and build, 
though, as he was masked, Sharp will not swear 
tohim. The principal proof against: the cashier 
is, however, that the robbery was: cominitted: be- 
tween nine and ten: o'clock, on Saturday night. 
Bedloe left his lodging-house at five: P. M., and 
was not there again until two:the next morning, 
when he came home, stealthily admitting himself 
with a latch-key. He positively refubes to state 
where he was in the meantime; although’ an alibi 
is all that can save him from the penitentiary. 

“Mr. Gilley stated to our reporter, ithat Bed- 
loe had the confidence of the officers; his con- 
duct, had ‘always been irreproacheble’; although 
lately some jonuiientiins had been noticed, which 
told against him.”’ 

“On Saturday night? From eight until ten? 
Why, he was with me—meJ’’-cried Ruth, sitart- 
ing up. ‘I can prove the alibi! I can save 
him !”” 

But how? To go to Philadelphia? To a pub- 
lic court-room? To swear that she had talked 
to him, through all of those hours—she, little 
Ruth, who‘ scaréely "knew “her wiy down the 
street of the village? “The people will ask me 
why I kept him solong with me;and what shall 
Isay?” She covered her white cheeks with her 
hands. “I will'be 6n my oath.’ I must tell them 
all that. he is’ to me. I must say it before the 
whole crowd of. people.” 

This probably seems childish to some women, 
women who would start for Oalifornia 2s calmly 
as they would go out to shop, But to Ruth the 
journey was ag full of unknown terrors, as if 


* ¢delay of, anyhour. 


} it were to the North Pole. Yet what else could 
she do?. “Nothing but an alibi would save him 
from the penitentiary.’’ She alone could prove it. . 

Childish as she was, and secluded as her life- 
had been, she had:a clear head, and a firm will. 
Whatever the horror, the disgrace, the exposure, 
it ‘must be berne. She understood why Bedloe 
had refused to give any account of his wherea- 
bouts, during that evening; he would not bring 

; her name before the public, not even to save him- 
self the fate of a felon. 

Ruth went back to her room, made ready the 

i tea for her aunt, and. placed it on the table. 

“Tam not hungry,” she said, standing back 
of her chair, that her face: could not: be seen. 
‘«T will be back, after a little while,’’ stooping to 
kiss the wrinkled forehead. ‘If I.am longer 
than‘usual, do not worry.” 

What would her. aunt do when she found her 
gone? If they-kept her in'the court, as a wit- 
ness; for, days, what would become.of her? But 
she!would not, think of that. She would think 
of nothing except that she must go—go. now. 

She had three or four dollars, which she had 
earned, and had saved to buy a winter! gown. 
She took thenf out, pinned her gray shaw] over 
her gray dress, and tied-on thelittle brown sedop 
bonnet. ‘Then she ran quickly down the corri- 
dor, out of the quadrangle, and down ithe street, 
towards the railway station,’ The. child’s lips 
moved all the time. She was praying Ma God to 
help her. 

Once on the train, she ‘sat, leaning forward, 
planning what she should doen reaching Phila- 
delphia, and what she would say te the judge. 

Two hours passed. Thetrain was nearing the 
city, when a new, sudden terror appalled her. 
It was evening. If the courtrdid-not sit at night, 
if she could not, give her-evidence at once, what 
would be done with her? Where was she to find 
shelter for the. night? Her one thought had 
been to come to Bedloe’s rescue, without the 
‘But now— 

_ The terrors of night, alone in a great city, 

‘overwhelmed her. The train rolled, at last, 
through the vast net-work of lighted streets. A 
political procession’ was passing ‘through Ken- 
sington; the subdved sotind’of' ‘thousands of 
voices filled the air. Ruth crouched, terrified, 
in her seat, and remained motionless, after the 
train stopped, and'the passengers all had left the 
car. 

At last she rose, and. crept out to the platform. 
A couple of policemen were sauntering up and 
down. © Ruth’s odd attire, her wirenige, frightened 
manner, arrested them, 

“Hey! What.d’ye want, girl?” said one. 
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‘I want the court, sir. | The judge, where the 

trial is going ou.' I have something to say to 
. him.” } 

‘He'll chave something to say to you, more 
likely!’ with's laugh. «:“« Drunk, Jem?” 

“No; she’s only a ochild,’’: looking at her, 
closely. “Come ‘to ‘the light, young woman,” 
and he dragged her along, the two ‘commenting 
loudly, as they went, on her beauty. 

‘What trial, eh?: Look:up; speak out!’ 

A group of men were entering the station, to 
take the out-going: train. One of them sprang 
forward, to the shrinking girl, asthe policeman 
dragged her along. 

‘‘Good God,\:\Ruth!” he: cried. 
you doing here?” 

“<I came—for—you! ‘To save you!’’ 

‘“«T will take charge ofthe lady, siz,’’ said the 
new-comer. He led: her, ‘hurriedly, out to the 
platform, and seated her in a car: 

‘‘Now, you are goimg home Be quiet, my 
child. : Or:take' your cry out, if| you like. I un- 
derstand. _You were going to prove an alibi. 
You were coming into a court, to save me! Oh, 
little Ruth!” - 

« But how are’you here, out of prison ?”’ 

‘** The burglar was arrested, in Pottsville, with 
the bonds: and money upon ‘him, and I-was re- 
leased.) I was’ on’ my way to tell ‘you all about 
it.! I‘thought I had ‘one friend; who would be 
glad tovknow. that'T’ was free. But you were 
coming! You were going to face a Sargon 
for me!” 

She did not ‘answer, but by a ns little 
laugh. _ Very spon, being: exhausted, she fell 
asleep, like a’ tired ‘child, fs Bedloe watehed 
her. | >in 

When they. entered ‘the bithdvengte again, he 
held -her’ by ‘the sleeve,’ a moment, at the old 


«What are 


handle 


place,,. The moon shone whitely on the Waving 
ferns, and the water dripped, dripped, slowly 
into the basin. 

‘You! are, but,a foolish, headstrong child, 
Ruth,” he said. There was a strange change in 
his voice, which startled her. “You know noth- 
ing of the world. .You need some one to protect 
you, in it—to teach you its ways,” 

“Yes; [know that,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“Will you let’ me do it?””...” 

“You! ‘How could, you? Ido-not see you 
often—' 

Bedloe colored, repressing a smile. 

‘‘ There is but one way—” 

She started, turned, her wide eyes on his, and 
tlien, hurried, without a, word, frightened and 
trembling, into the sister's house. 

A few evenings later; Bedloe sat by the fire, in 
aunt Hester's room, watching Ruth,|:who flut- 
tered busily: about, singing softly: to. herself. 
The old woman laid her wrinkled hand, gently, 
. on “his, 

“rT knew that this would come,” she said. 
‘That very first’ day, when, she returned, with 
her breathless story of her. new friend. When! 
missed her, the. other day, )Iifound' the paper 
that she had) been reading, and: I’ knew that she 
had gone to you,. It was)a:terrible risk ; but it 
was the right thing for her to do.’” { 

Bedloe looked ‘at ‘the speaker, with unaffected 
surprise. 

“* How did you learn wisdom in such things?” 
he «said. Twenty-five’ years’ imprisonment in 
this silent house could not' teach it to you.” 

A faint color stole over the aged face. . 

$* Ah, :mry friend, all women learm! the same 
lesson: ‘Stone! walls; and a lonely ‘life, cannot 
shut it out: om — and take _— Ruth to 








walk, in the sun.’ 
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Wa 
Sue eat in the lonesome twilight,.. 
With. arms on her breast, 
And her heart was stony with sorrow, 
16 NS W'S Ed eee 


She knelt, by the empty cradle, 
And thought of her baby’s grave, 
And cried, “Oh, God! you were cruel 
To take back md you gave!" 


She hinnihs s4tttlenhinameons, 
With the rain on his little bed, 

With no arms to fold about him, 
Or pillow his sunny head. 


REXFORD. 


She fancied. he woke from slumber, 
Frightened, and calling her, 

And the grief of the stricken mother 
The hardest heart would stir. 


A voice that, was sweet with pity, 
.._, Said tenderly, “ Peace, poor heart,” 
‘And she saw, ina swift, sweet vision, 
Heaven's gates swung wide apart. 


And for all her bitter sorrew 
That one swift glimpee sufficed, 

For she saw her blue-eyed baby 
Asleep in the arms of Christ! 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
‘ Congress, at Washington, D. 0.) 


CHAPTER I. 

« MoTifER, are you so cold?” 

«Cold—yes, dear, a little.” 

A little cold! “Why, the poor woman ‘could 
hardly epeak; her blue lips were like marble. 
She could no longer hold the thin woolen shawl 
around her shadowy person with those stiff fin- 
gers, but let it drop from their grasp, while a 
shudder, she had been struggling to suppress, 
swept her like 4 blast of wind. 

A look of infinite pity came to that young girl’s 
fuce. She leaned forward and took those numbed 
hands between her own. 

“Oh, mother! and you go ill; these poor little 
hands—tet ‘me warm them.” 

The girl was shivering from head to’foot as she 
said this, partly from'the mtense cold that per- 
vaded the room, and partly from a sudden dread 
that turned her lips white, while she pressed 
them on those ‘cold hands with passionate kisses, 
hoping, by the very ~ of love, to draw the 
blood back to them. 

But ‘the woman seemed’ chilled hiring and 
through. -She did’ not tremble like the young 
creature who strove so hard to warm her, though 
her own teeth ‘were ehattering; but sat there cold 
and stiff like one who was frozen. ‘Thé girl looked, 
despairingly, toward the window; against which 
the sleet rattled and the wind blew’ furiously: 

“Oh, if father would ‘only comé!”’ she nioaned, 
and kissing her mother’s cold face, she folded the 
shawl tenderly about her; I’ might, perhaps, 
find a few sticks at the woodpile,” ‘she said, 
looking at the few embers on the hearth. ‘‘ This 
wind may have drifted the snow somewhere else.” 

“No, no;”* faltered'the mother. -‘ You will be 
wet through, and catch your death 6f cold. See, 
Iam quite—quite comfortable, now. Don’t— 
don’t go out, child.” 9 + 

“But I must, mother; father will be ‘coming 
home, wet and frozen.”’ 

“ Ah,” moaned the woman, ‘‘he has no over- 
coat, ‘and his boots’ are ‘giving way. Yes, sure, 
go; we will both go.” But alas!-when she’ at- 
tempted to rise, some unknown power seemed to 
seize upon and drag her back to the seat. 

lucy knelt by her, struck with sudden alarm. 

“ Mother, dear—mother, speak to mo—” 


The woman made: a great effort, but the words 
she uttered were scarcely more than a wail. 
‘Your father—in the -storm—in the storm: 
and-I am dying!’ she seemed to say. 
**No, no, mother! You are cold; you suffer, 
you fear for him; but you are not dying.” 
; ‘The girl’s voice was sharp with terror. She 
shook from head to foot. . _ 

All at once the mother moved, and a shadowy 
smile crept across her face. 

“ He is: coming,’’ she whispered. 
keep me till then.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” cried the girl, ‘how 
you have frightened me! Of course he is com- 
ing; and then you will brighten up like anything. 
Now, just sit here, like a dear angel, as you are, 
and I will have a good fire before he comes.” 

With this she hurried from the room, out into 
the storm, until she’ reached what‘ had been a 
woodpile, but was now scarcely more than a snow 
heap. She thrust her hands down into this, and 
dragged ‘up: a black; ‘crooked branch. Another 
and/another. She was still adding tothe ‘pile, — 
when's voice close by her made her start 

“Oh, father, ‘is ‘it’ you?” she ‘said; dropping 
the stick. ‘‘ How could Tbe so’ frightened ?”’ 

“Go in, ‘go in, my child ;' this’ is’no work for 
you. I fedred'that thé wood might’ give out, and 
} hurried back; but the wind’ was against’me, and 
} the snow is drifting fearfully.” 

Lucy didnot ‘answer, but looked at him wist- 
fally, as if some azixiety was on her mind which 
she could not’ find the ‘héart to express. ’ At last 
she spoke, but-véry faintly : 

“ You. have ‘brought tiothing, father?” 

“No, child: “My eredit is gone,’ up yonder. 
They would not trust ‘tie'with a pound of flour 
or an ounce’of ted.” 

“How cruel! What shall we do—what. shall 
we do?’ ¢tied the girl, wringing her hands. 

‘No, they do ‘not mean’to be éruel. They 
have been’ very patient with ‘me, and do not 
know to what extremity we are driven’ I could 
not tell them that.” , 

“How could’ you, father; how could you? 
But I, perhaps, might, if no one’ wow by. ' Such 
things are not so hard for women.” She tried to 
speak bravely.’ ‘ 


“God will 
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‘“‘No, my child; that must never be. So long 
as there is food enough for your mother, we can 
wait for God’s help. It will come in good time,” 

Lucy looked quickly towards the house. 
Through the clouded glass she saw a figure by 
the dim light of the candle, and, still more dis- 
tinotly, a face white as the snow. 

“T put the candle in the window there, to 
keep mother in sight.: She..was se strange, a lit- 


tle while ago, that it frightened me,” said Lucy. { 


The man turned his face to the window, and 
saw his wife, sitting in the dim light beyond. 

‘Ah ]’’ he said, with a look of sad tenderness, 
“she is listening—she hears my yoice—-she is 
coming to the window.” 

‘* No, no, father, she cannot do that.. The cold 
has struck to her heart, I fear,’ answered the 
girl. But, shocked by the effect. of her words, she 
eried; ‘‘ Father, don’t, let me frighten you so! 
It will go off. Don’t you see? It is not, as if 
she had suffered a long time. , A good, warm fire 
will bring her to, This is the..first, real hard- 
_ ship. Ah, you and I have learned to cheat her, 
nicely,.into believing we had plenty, and only 
served her meals on the little tray, before we 
went to ours.. Dear me, father, who would ever 
have thought we could be.such hypocrites ?”’ 

The girl laughed, hysterically, at the end. of 
this speech, and ended in a sob. 

‘For one more night we’ must look to.her 
* comfort,,and see that the bitterness of our, want 
is kept from. her, ., To-morrow, I will, trample 
down this: miserable pride,;and ask help, from 
the brethren.’ said the; father. 

‘“‘And she never. need .know,’’ said . Lucy. 
** But just now, when, the. wood gaye out, I was 
frightened, She seemed, all at. once, to feel the 
desolation, and gave way under it., Oh, father, 
for a little time she seemed to be dying,” 

‘“Dying! My. wife—my poor, long-suffering 
wife,’ cried the, man, with :an,eutburst of grief. 
‘No, no, no—she has not been brought. to that!’’ 

“But she is better, now, waiting for: you; and 
wondering what keeps me back with the wood. 
Let us drag up all |thet.we can; and goin. She 
will not rest while we are out in the,sterm. It 
is you she was anxious about,” 

Hastings stooped down, and that up the 
wood, with which he waded, with a weak, stag- 
gering step, through the deep. snow, that, lay be- 
tween him. and the. house, Lucy followed him, 
opened the door, and closed it:with both hands, 
shutting out the frost, Her. father laid his bur- 
den of wood, on the hearth, and. turned to his 
wife, 

“Eunice, you are not really 


iI?” he said. 
“It was only because you were anxious about me. 








There, now, you see that the storm has done me 
no great harm. So, cheer up, cheer up, my love, 
I cannot bear to see you look so white.’ 

The poor woman made an effort to smile, and 
speak, but her lips refused to move, and the 
words she uttered came painfully, «J—J— 
have—’ She could not. go on. 

Hastings took her in his arms, close to his 
heart, and laid his cold face to hers. 

The woman gasped for breath, and lay heavily 
on her husband’s breast, He placed her tenderly 
in her chair,.on the hearth, ant began to heap 
wood on the fire, 

“She is chilled through. Hold her, Lucy, 
while I kindle the fire. There; rest her head 
upon your bosom. Warm her in your arm,” 

The man was trembling, eyen to the tones of 
his voice. Now and then he looked up, in mortal 
trepidation; for the beating of his own heart had 
felt no return, when his wife was pressed to 
his bosom, and the lips he had kissed were colder 
than the snow upon his garments, 

At last the fire blazed up, went. crackling 
through the, branches, and filled the room with 
light. Then.the poor man lifted his face, and 
looked upon his wife., Her head was resting on 
Lucy’s breast, The girl’s cheek, now flushed by 
the wind, rested against hers, increasing its pal- 
lor, , Her soft, brown eyes were open, and looked 
at her husband, full of solemn tenderness. All 
the life in that frail body seemed to haye centred 
in that gaze, Hastings’ heart gave way. 

«Eunice! Eunice, why do you look at, me so? 
The gtorm ,is terrible; but you, see that I have 
come home gefe,” he cried. 

The woman made a great effort, but she spoke 
with difficulty, 

‘< Yes, David; I knew that God would remem- 
ber how we had loved each other; and would 
keep me till you came.”’ 

Hastings reached ont. his arms, took the mother 
from her child, and gazed down, into her face, 
with such yearning tenderness, that Lucy turned 
her face away. She could, not. bear it. 

“This is not, real; you are tired, my wife— 
frightened by. the storm... It is: because the fire 
has burned down, and ehilled you. See, it is 
burning cheerfully, now. Lucy will make a 
warm cup of tea, and you will feel better, 
direetly,”’ 

The woman did not answer, though her lips 
moved faintly. Then her eyes closed, The very 
heat, from. which so,much had been. expected, 
made her faint, . 

‘‘Is there a drop of brandy, wine—anything— 
in the’ house, that will bring her to?’’ cried her 
husband, as he carried her, in terror, to the bed. 
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Asad shake of the head was all the answer 
Iucy could give. 

He bent down, and kissed his wife’s lips. 

“Tf I could give her my life,’’ he said; “ my 
life for hers. But, oh, God help me! how little 
that would count against a soul like this, in 
heaven, how little!’ 

yt is not death, father. She’ is ill—but not 
dead. Oh, if a doctor ‘were’ only ‘here |” 

Hastings took his drenched hat from the table, 
put it on, and buttoned his ¢oat around him. 

“Stay here, Lucy; watch her; hold her hand, 
till I come with the doctor,’ he cried. The door 
opened, and he was gone. 

Thus, alone, desolate, ‘and haunted by terrible 
fears, that young soul was left, in the dreary 
solitude, to watch, and wait for death, or help. 
She did not know which might come first. 

The fire, that had brightened the poverty of 
the room, for a time, was burning down, and 
cast weird shadows around the bed. The storm 
raged with increased fury. The snow, ‘piled on 
the window-sills, looked ghostly against the panes, 
while the naked tree-boughs swiyed together, 
with fierce noises, and beat upon the sloping roof. 
The blood eurdled in Lucy's heart, as she listened. 
It seemed to her that’ hours had passed, before 
the hand in her’s quivered ‘a little. When she 
saw those large, brown’ éyes slowly unclose, a 
glad cry broke from her Tips. 

“Mother, mother, you know me! You are 
better? “It was only a ‘fainting fit,” she said, 
“tell me that it was nothing more!” 

Poor Lucy felt ‘the hand in hers move, ‘and 
directly heard her mother’s Voice, low ‘and ‘faint, 
but distinct enough to be recognized’: 

“Lucy,” 

“Yes, yes, I am here,” 

“Your father !”’ 

“He has gone for the doctor. 
you frightened us so.” 

“What is that noise?” 

“Tt is the storm—the great branches of the 
elm trees beating on the roof.’’ 

“The storm, and David out?” 

The woman struggled to risé’in her bed, but 
fell back again. She lay awhile, ‘still and silent, 
then seemed to arouse herself. 

“My child.” 

“You want to say something, mother; what 
is it?” 

“The doctor need not come; 1 shall die.” 

“Oh, mother !” 

“Child, I am dying—slowly, but dying. Don’t 
cry; yeur tears hurt me.” 

Lucy wiped her eyes, and struggled bravely 
against the sobs that swelled into her throat. ‘” 


Oh; ‘mother, 





“There is a woman I must see. At daylight, 
go for her.” 

«¢ Where ?—who?’’:; The poor gitl, could not 
conquer her anguish long enough to say more. 

‘¢ Go to the old Wheeler mansion; tell the lady 
who lives there that Eunice Wheeler, her cousin, 
is dying, and wants'to see her.”’ 

*T will go, mother.” 

*«Tell her to come at once: I cannot wait.” 

*«T will, I will.” 

The woman attempted to lift her hand and lay 
it on Lucy’s head, which was bowed down ‘in 
utter misery; but all power of motion had left 
her, so she lay with her great, piteous eyes turned 
on the girl; who had dropped on her knees, and, 
with her face wpon the bed, strove to stifle her 
moans. ‘, 

‘A loud ‘stamping on the door-step, a smothered 
tinkling of bells, and a great rush cf wind; broke 
the sad monotony of this scene. 

It' was the doctor)’coming in with Hastings— 
fresh, healthy, fall of intelligence and pity. 

With his coat buttoned to the chin, but. devoid 
of an owter garment, ‘that he had forced upon 
Hastings during their ride through the storm, he 
approached the bed and morris at the patient, 
carefully. 

Lucy arose from her knees and stood back, 
watching ‘the doctor withthe wild, earnest look 
that’ a criminal, expecting’ verdict'of death, 
might give his jurors.' | ' 

The doctor bent overthe woman, ‘whose eyes 
were lifted to his face with a look of wonder that 
he should be there. 

‘My husband ?” she said, with difficulty, as if 
her spitit were in some way trammieled. ‘Where 
is he?”’ 

“He is here, waiting; but—”’ 

“ Tt is useless. ‘Let him: come.” 

The doctor turned ‘away. Then Lucy came 
toward him, with wild pleading in her eyes. 

‘“‘Tt is, indeed, useless,’ he said. ‘I can do 
hothing but grieve with you.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

Daytieut found ‘David Hastings watching ‘by 
his wife; so still, so locked in with sorrow; that, 
from the ‘very forée of his anguish, he scarcely 
seemed to feel: ‘The woman was ho worse. ‘That 
numb half death; that at first had ‘seemed only a 
chill from the cold, progressed slowly, but was 
fastening upon her like a vice all the time. Still, 
her eyes kept their vivid expression, and broken 
words came, now and then, from her lips. 

As the sun rose and poured its bright, wintry 
radiance into the room, @ jarring sentence dis- 
torted that pale mouth : 
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“ Lucy—child—go !”’ 
David Hastings looked up, qensttialinggy 


“She wishes me to bring some’ one— her } 
she said, } 


cousin—from the old Wheeler ‘place,”’ 
‘Do anything she wishes,” ‘said the father. 


Lucy went straight: up this path, and kesdak 
hastily. 

After a'time, she heard footsteps in the hall; 
half the door was swung open; and a small, keen- 


$ faced man leaned over the lower part, and, fold- 


The woman thanked him with -her eyes; she } ing his arms on the edge, examined her from 


had no life for more than that. 

Lucy put on her bonnet and the shaw! that had 
failed to keep her mother warm. » Then she came 
to the bed, and kissed those motionless hands, 
and the lips that were almost dumb. 

“«« Mother, bless me before I go.’’ 

“T do—I do!” 

These words were uttered distinctly ; the force 
of great love had. wrested them from death. 

Then Lucy went to her father, wound her arms 
about his neck, and laid her cheek to his.,, He 
raised his hand, touching her face gently, and 
dropped it again. 

The morning was full of beauty. The great elms 
were drooping beneath a coat of ice, that turned 
every branch and twig, into sprigs. of glittering 
erystal, which gave out a-soft,, bell-like music as 
they rustled and swept against each other. . But 


the beauty, that, at another time, would. have 
won Lucy’s admiration, now only wounded her. 
How could everything look so bright when her 
mother lay dying ? 

Sometimes her feet: sank into the snow, and her 


walk beeame wearisome.enough. Shetgok. no heed 
of this, but hurried on with breathless;haste, urged 
by an awful ,fear thet she, might never: see; her 
mother again, ‘ 

The house she sought 1 was an old, brick man+ 
sion, like those;we-often find in ancient yillages 
throughout New England, with a roof that; would 
seem to be intended for a gable, but was cut eeross 
the whole length; half-way up, as-if-by, some archi- 
tectural after-thought, and rounded off with, sort 
of bird-cage effect. A,row of dormer windows 
broke the lower part of this roof... A porch was 
at the front door, which was in. two parts, an 
upper and lower one, and a huge iron knocker 
was on the upper half. _. 

Certainly, this old;building was gloomy enough, 
spite of the sunlight, and the snow.,, Stalks of 
dead hollyhocks, flox, and; leafless rose. bushes 
protruded through the snow, on. either side of a 
long, bricked walk, that ran from; the gate of a 
picket fence, to the front door. ; The front: door 
yard, cleft in-twain by this walk, was crowded 
with dark, Norway spruce trees, to which a 
huge old pine,.at one end of the house, added 
the gloom: of its shadows; while two naked 
Lombardy poplars, half-dead, with age, stood 
at the gate, like . poverty-stricken - sentinels, 
shivering. 





head to foot. 

** What on arth has brought, a gal, like you 
out, and ‘the, snow more’n .two feet deep?’ he 
said, at last, 

‘*T wish’ to, see Mrs. Farnsworth. Say that I 
am in great haste, please,”’ 

** Miss Farnsworth! .. You want; to see her, do 
ye? Well, now, I reckon you'll have ter wait!” 

“Noe, no; L cannot, wait! I must see her 
now; let me in!”’ 

She spoke, with something like authority, which 
had its effect. . The man stepped back, and 
swung the lower half of the door open. 

“Wall, now; if, you’re in such. a. tarnaceous 
hurry, walk right straight in, and I'll see if the 
marm’s up yit.” 

Lucy entered a,;wide, deep, hall, that ran 
through ,the house, from front to rear, where 
there was an old-fashioned garden. 

Once;under shelter, the poor girl began to feel 
the great tax that had been put upon her strength; 
and, observing two,or three wooden chairs, with 
backs woven out of slender ash stems, such as 
the foresters of England, used for.their strong 
bows inrolden.times, she sunk into one of them, 
weary, and so faint that she, almost, ceased to 
suffer. Thus, in state bordering on double 
consciousness, she became aware of some strange 
objects on the opposite.wall, while she was still 
thinking of the mother she had left. 

Those objects were a line of grim old: pic- 
tures, grotesque enough to drag a mind, naturally 
artistic, into a state of mental revolt. Those old, 
leather-faced men, peering out from rusty back- 
grounds of canvas, seemed to look at her side- 
ways, with solemn, but covertly enticing glances, 
as, if almost. tempted to glide out of their 
gorgeously new frames, and be sociable. 

In their midst, a lean: female, in faded velvet, 
waspish in,countenance and in the shape of her 
long waist, eyed her from under a pent house of 
powdered hair, in sneering wonder that any- 
thing so young, and exquisitely lovely, should 
have found courage to sit.down in her presence. 

Lucy’s attention was drawn vaguely from this 
upright, female to the semblanée of a great tree, 
branching out luxuriously in -all directions; 
tree without leaves; but, instead, it bore a won- 
derful fruitage of names, engrossed on a patch- 
work of red, green, yellow and purple colors; 
altogether a wonderful production, whose roots 
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pust’ have struck deep into innumerable ceme- 
teries, before it reached that glory‘of ancestral 
growth. 

The poor girl could hardly wonder chat that 
gorgeous outgrowth of color meant, « Her eyes 
wandered wearily back to the pictures, and from 
them down the hall. How’ cruelly those precious 
minutes were drifting away! She could not en- 
dure the agony. of waiting longer. Would no one 
come? Oh, if the lady only knew how derzible 
all' this was ! 

Tortured with these thoughts, the girl arose, 
wild with impatience; and was about to leave the 
house, for suspense was becoming agony; (but a 
slight sound held her back, and, leaning heavily 
on the ehair, she waited. 

Yes, it was’ a footstep ; ‘but not the soft. tread 
of 4: woman. | That strange man was returning. 
She saw: him coming slowly down the hall.,, 

“ Tired of waiting, I reckon,” he said, jerking 
his thumb toward the ehair she had left. 


down;‘set dowri; she’ll .be on hand afore long; 
has to titivate afore the'looking-glass considera- 
bly afore she’Hisee anybody, | Now, don’t get out 
of patience, but set down, and get acquainted with 
her-annsisters; they’re ales on, hand,’ 

Lucy sat down, turning her.eyes, upon the man 


with a look of piteous pleading, . | 
“Couldn’t you persuade her to,come, at,once? 
0h, do—do! I must get back.” 


“I might-ask, her; in course; but.what, good: 


would itdo? A feller might jest as} well whistle, 
with both hands in his pocket, as ;ask-her to do 


anything she don’t 'want»ter.. Now, take my:ad- 


vice, and make yerself sociable withthe annsis- 
ters. They're. good’/as pie, when. yotodnee .geti 
acquainted, mee sets a» lot; A them old nes 
I can tell you.” 

“ But will she come: soon 2” j 

“Tn course she will. She didn’ t Veiiddemydet 
at fust ; but T took .a sort:dfi notion to«you, right 
off, and sez I::) * Thebe’s:augal down:stairs,” sez 
I, ‘just 4s purty as» pink; and:-wantsto see you, 
right off,’; éez I. v Sez she, «Who: isi:it, ‘Nathan ?’ 
a sort of tineasy, as if éhe didn't want toisee any~- 
body. Sez I, ‘Miss Farnsworth’: «Medam 
Farnsworth!’ sez she, ‘with a) Jift ‘of the head 
that she has,.got when she isn’t ,dver-satisfied. 
‘Wal, madim,’! sez’ I, it) seems to’ me naé if:it 
was the Methodist: minister’s dorter; from Whéel- 
er’s' Holler. , Any: Way, ishe’s 2s much/ like the 
lady a-hanging ‘up:in the hall, qmnng.bll those 
old drawins; as two-peas.in a pod.’ ’’ 

Lucy looked up at the lady in» vélvet,-and a 
smile quivered about her mouth, at which Nathan 
broke into a crackling laugh. 

‘Had to do it,” he said, with a quizsical look at 
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the ‘picture. “That. was the only ‘way to feteh 
heri??! : 

*** Nathan,’ sez she, lifting her chin in the'air 

— it’s: a way she has when! them picters is, men- 
tioned—* Nathan,’ sez she, ‘you .take liberties 
with @ great’and proud family when you ‘say 
that. There isi no one who has airight to look 
like that-picter but myself..-. In no‘ other person 
can, a@ noble’ .race have represented itself. The 
minister's dorter wants myname jto head a mis- 
sion fund, or donation party, I,dare say. [Tl 
see her, if it’s only to show how, mistook you are 
in thinking. that she could look like;me,’ ‘It 
was not: like; you, madum,’ ses I; “but the 
picter.’ ‘What is like me?’ ses’ she, a goin’ up 
to the lookin’-glass, and a tossin’ her head, likg 
a skittish hoss,\afore .it. ‘No one. ever looked 
more like an ancestoress,than I do.’ ”’ 

After that-one smile, in which the mischeyous 
spirit of youth overcame her great. misery, for 
the moment, Lucy scarcely heard anything that 
the man was saying, but sat;there, with her eyes 
on: his face, listening for.some sound that: might 
denote ithe coming of. the lady; But. Nathan 
went on, pleased with her apparent, attention. 

_f If you. do,want to, git; up a mission fund, or 

to have her donate, come with .a .clean:sheet, of 
paper, without a-name on it, . If she don’t start 
off with her name, as large as life, she won’t.do 
2, darned | thing, .,Now,, remember, ;[ tell, you. 
Then, agin, if you could see a likeness, between 
hers.and. that stuck-up, female on_the wall, and 
say it, without. larfin’, the figgers might run up,, 
consederbly.”’ 

** Will, shemever come!’,,cried the itl, start- 
ing from her chair. | ‘Oh, this is cruel !:’ 

f< What jis the matter. with'this young person?” 
said # voice, from the lower end,of the hall, 

Lucy’ turned, and #aw/a lady, dressed in. dark 
silk, and with a (small, French..cap.on./her head, 
coming tewards her; . certainly; a finer; and:more 
interesting person; than that gntique female, on, 
the wall, had ever been. 

“Oh, madam, madam! ‘T-am_ so. grateful that 
you have come. Pray, listen to me, one moment, 
that: I may go back.'‘to my. mother,.who; is—oh, 
madam, wefear that she is dying!” 

The girl clasped her hands, as she spoke; ‘tears 
gushed into her ey¢s; and she, leoked into the 
woman's face; imploringly. | 1 

There was something almost tragip- in the ‘sud- 
den outburst, that appenled ‘to.a vein of romance 
in \the ‘woman’ s;charactet; which had led her into 
many eccentricities; and might,'in a more gencr- 
ous nature; have :‘been :moulded into a virtue. 
For the moment, she: was; intensely eymipathetic, 

“Who is your mother?” she. questioned, tak- 
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ing the:girl’s hand, with an air of kindness, that 
would have touched the young heart, but fora 
shade of condescension, that went’ with it. ‘If 
it is possible, I shall be glad to help her; the 
poor have never appealed tome in vain.” 

“*My mother—who is she? Eunice Wheeler; 
that was what I wasto tell you. If your relatives 
ever lived in this house, she’is one of them.” 

“Tf my relatives ever lived in this house,’’ 
broke in the lady, ‘crimson with indignation; 
*¢where else should they live?” 

**T do not know. She thought herself the last 
of the family, till the old place was sold. Now, 
thinking that you may ‘bé some relative, that she 
never heard of, she wishes to see you, before she 
dies.” y 

‘A relative she never heard of: Very likely. 
The branch of the Wheeler family, to’ which this 
house belonged, left the old country, while the 
head, represented by myself, was a’ nobleman’ at 
court.” 

The lady erected ‘her person, proudly,'as she 
said this, and turned a feveréntial glance on one 
of the grim, old gentlemen, that looked down 
upon her from the wall: ' 

“T do ‘not know—I never heard; but, oh, 
madam, forgive ‘mé;' I must not’ remain ‘here a 
minute longer. My poor mother—you will. come 
to her?” 

“Yes, I will come. 
it is my ‘duty.’ 

“But, now—now! Dear lady, there is no 
time for delay." Even now, she may be beyond 
the power of speech.” 

This: pathetic eagerness had its’influence. The 
woman, answered, but vith impatience: 

‘‘T have said that it was my duty. I think no 
one ever has accused “me of hesitation, or delay, 
where that is concerned. Nathan, see that the 
horses dre harnessed, at once.’ The double sleigh, 
my black horses, three rows ‘of bells, and plenty 
of fars, with my seal-skin’ robe, and & foot- 
warmer.” 

“Thank ‘you—thank you; I will ‘go, now,” 
said Lucy, folding the shaw] around her: 

Mrs. Farnsworth scanned her dress, a'‘moment, 
then, slightly lifting her eyebrows, answered : 

*« Perhaps it would be ‘better. Being used’ to 
walking, you may prefer it.’’ 

‘Oh, yes; I could not wait! 
surely come?” 

** Have I not promised ?” 

The lady drew herself up, with great dignity, 
as she said this, but graciously waved her hand; 
as Lucy hurried into the porch, and through the 
gloomy shadows thrown ‘across the path by the 
dark spruce trees, - 


As the head of the family, 


But you will 
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The road was still untrodden, and her walk 
wearisome. But she struggled forward, with des. 
perate energy, despite the blinding dazzle of sun- 
light upom snow, or the keen air, that: froze the 
tears on her cheeks. 


CHAPTER III. 

Half-way home, she came to piece of wood- 
land, crowded with cedars, and ragged, yellow 
pines, that had caught: the snow, on their sharp 
needles, and were sifting it down through the 
branches; in ‘showers. Here the drifts lay 
heaped across the road, breast high, and the 
cold shadows fell upon her like a pall. She 
paused, to gather breath for the toil that lay be- 
fore her, and was looking desperately around, 
for somé shallow'place in the drifts, when the 
sound of sleigh bells, close behind her, and 4 
sudden cry of warning made her stagger on one 
side, so swiftly, that she would have fallen, but 
for a young man, who leaped from the cutter, in 
which he was driving, and, grasping the reins in 
one hand, caught her with his free arm. 

Without a word; he: lifted her into the cutter, 
wrapped a buffalo: robe. about her, and placed 
himself by her side! It was the young doctor: 

‘Were you going home?” le said, urging his 
horse on, but looking down into her face, with 
great compassion in his eyes: “How did you 
get so far away, on such:a road like this? I 
hope your mother is not so much worse, that you 
were coming’ for me.”* 

**T cannot tell. It seems years since I have 
seen her,” answered ‘the’ girl,’ with a timid, but 
grateful glance upward. “She wanted to see 
lady, who'lives at ‘the old Wheeler ‘place, and I 
went for her. But they: kept me so long, and 
the deep snow held me back. She may be dead, 
and I not there. Oh, doctor, doctor! would she 
die so soon?” 

“I hope not—I think not.» Don’t be fright- 
ened ; she may live many days yet:’’ 

But she will never—mnever get well.’’ 

The gitl said this with a low wail of pain, that 
went tothe young man’s heart.. He.did not an- 
swer, but turned away his head. 

“Tt is kind, not:to tell me: I could not bear 
+o hear it, in words; » Oh, doctor, doctor, you 
don't know how we love her !’” she pleaded. 

The’ yourig: man closed ‘his: eyelids, quickly, 
and the ldshes were wet, when he opened them 
again. Leaning gently toward her, he gathered 
the robe up close, and put hercold: hands under 
it, ‘only. saying: 

«(We are almost home, now.”’ 

Ah! but it was a dreary: home, for that poor 
girl to enter, Mrs. Hastings lay upon the bed, 
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much as Lucy had left her, utterly helpless; but 
keenly conscious of all that was going on about 
her. A gleam of disappointment came into her 
eyes, when she saw the doctor ; but they bright- 
ened,-as Lucy came forward, and whispered: 

“TJ have seen the lady, and she is coming.” 
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self-importance was established, ; Even in com- 
forting a forlorn fellow-creature, she glorified her 
vanity in doing it. Just then, she felt herself 
endowed, as an angel of mercy. 

‘« My dear sir, as a minister of the gospel, you 
must, arouse yourself. This is an affliction we 


The sick woman did not attempt to speak, but ; must all come to, sooner or later. I do not speak of 


Lucy fancied that, those cold fingers closed, grate- ; 


fully, around hers; and she will think so to her 
dying day. 


«“()h, doctor! she moves a little!’ she cried? 


out, with a swift rush of hope, that was almost 


exultant ; then a glance in that grave face chilled 3 


her, and, covering her eyes with: both hands, she 
turned away, dreading to look at him again. 
The mother was attempting to speak, but stop- 


myself. But to others, who require examples of 
fortitude, this depth of grief might be a reproach.” 

“Tt may be, it may, be!’’ answered the un- 
happy man. ‘‘ But we have lived together for 
twenty-five years. So many joys and sorrows 
have linked our lives, that it is worse than death 
to part with her.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth drew.a chair close to the 
minister, and turned her face to his, feeling that 


ped, and seemed to listen; for a rush of hoofs, ; the mere expression of her eyes must have an” 
and a confused ringing of sleigh bells, broke the; exalting effect upon him. 


stillness; and these, sounds were directly fol- 
lowed by a female yoice, rather sharp, finding 
fault because no path had been cleared from the 
gate to the door-stone. 

“They knew that I was coming.; The girl had 
plenty of time to get home, and make prepara- 
tion; but here is the snow, over my ankles, and 
the knocker frozen fast. Nathan, see if you can 


make yourself heard. _Ah!’’ 
The door was opened for. Mrs. Farnsworth, 


and Dr. Gould stood before her. 


“The family are in great distress,’’ be said ; 


“but they expect you. Pray, pass in.’ 


“Still,” she, said, ‘‘it is your duty to be re- 
signed. In the inspirations that possess me, I 
sometimes look into the.human heart more deeply 
than others, and am thus prepared to give both 
sympathy and: advice.” 

Mr. Hastings lifted his weary eyes, and gazed 
at the woman, vaguely. 

‘‘J am almost broken down,” he said. ‘‘Ina 
calamity like this, one feels too deeply for calm 
reasoning.” 

“Yet you call yourself a teacher of the gos- 
pel,’’ said the woman, with prim severity. 

“«I call myself nothing but a meany man, whom 


The lady’s displeasure subsided, at once, for: God has smitten sorely to the heart.’’ 


she recognized the courtesy of this reception, and 
raised her eyes, approvingly, 
“Dr. Gould, I believe,’ she, said, lifting her 


‘‘ But, from you, more fortitude is expected.” 
«« God knows how weak is the creature he has 
made, and does not look,,upon suffering as a 


fur-lined cloak high enough to display a pair of} crime.” 


dainty, French boots, as she made a pretense of 


shaking the snow away. 
the invalid under such care.” 

Doctor Gould only bent his head. With him, 
this was no time, or place, for society: compli- 
ments, 

“T think you will find Mrs. Hastings in here,”’ 
he said, opening a door of the room in which the 
minister was sitting. 


Mrs. Farnsworth entered the room, Jaid ;her 


The haggard misery, in those deep, gray eyes, 


‘“‘Tam happy to find} would have rebuked the officious kindness, that 


was only intensifying pain, such as this woman 
could neither feel nor comprehend ; ‘but she was 


bent on her own course of consolation, and took 


the hand, that had dropped on this poor man’s 
knee, between both her gloved palms, pressing 
it softly. 

‘“‘T did hope'to bring you into a right frame of 
mind, and lead you up to the throne of grace for 


sable muff on a chair, and unwound the boa } consolation,’’ she said. 


from her throat. 
charity, she drew close to the poor man, who sat, 


with his arms resting on table, so.lost in the 
apathy of grief, that he was scarcely aware of | 
When'she laid her gloved hand 


her presence. 


Then, with the air of a sister of 


‘“My soul is already there,” answered the 
minister, withdrawing his hand from her clasp, 
with instinctive repulsion, at, this hollow kind- 
ness. Then the abrupt act was rebuked by his 
own gentle nature, and he added, “ Still I thank 


on his arm, he started, and looked up, like one} you.”’ 


in a dream. 


“It may be that, you will have something to 


Those dry, haggard eyes, would have touched : thank mie for. Of course, I should not come to 
another heart to genuine sympathy ; ‘but to feel- } this place, only to offer unacceptable consolation.”’ 


7—o disturbed this, woman, until her.own‘ Here the lady cast a distasteful glance around 
ot. LXXVIV.—5. 
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the poverty-stricken room, allowing it to rest on “Then, as all that is over, you are nothing 
the antique andirons in the fireplace. ‘I am | now?” 

told, and, something that I see here, confirms it, 
that your wife is a member of my family.” 

A gleam of surprise crossed the minister’s face, 
as he turned it toward this persistent visitor. as a local preacher.’’ 

“T did not know that.” ‘‘ Ah! and this is all you get for it?’ said Mrs, 

‘“‘She was a Wheeler. She once lived in the; Farnsworth, casting a scornful look around. 
old mansion.’’. A faint flush canie over the minister’s face. 

“Yes; it was from that house we were mar- “The Methodist brethren in these parts are 
ried. She was the last of a ruined family.”’ not rich, as other denominations, but they like 

“I beg your pardon—of one ruined branch of ; to have me stay with them ; and she was happier 
the Wheelers. The trunk itself, the sap — life of near her old home,”’ he said, in a sad, depreca- 
the family-tree, is still represented in me.’ } ting voice, glancing toward his wife. 

Mrs. Farnsworth arose, as she made this an- She paused, for a moment, uncertain. But she 
nounctement, and drew the sable-lined cloak ; reflected that clergymen were always considered 
around her, as a@ Roman empress might carry } gentlemen, though she regarded the threadbare 
her mantle of state; but this unconscious as-’ and mended garment worn by this one with dis- 
sumption made no impression, whatever, on the } trust. “I will, atany rate, see this woman, and 
minister, who merely shook his head, and drop- make up my mind afterwards,” she said to her- 


“Not much—not much of anything. I preach, 
now and then, in the red school-house up yonder, 
and the brethren are good enough to consider me 


ped his eyes, murmuring : self. ‘It will be expected of me.” 
‘IT do not know; I do not know.” Mrs. Farnsworth was looking out of the window 


“ But I must learn something of this person, { as these thoughts left her mind, dnd saw the doc- 
before I grant the interview she asks—something ; tor going down the path, on his way to the cutter. 
’ She saw him leap to his seat, and drive away, 

“Of me? Well, well!” was the vague answer, ; before the presence of Lucy, who had entered the 
for the man’s heart was far away, in the old ; room, became known to her. The girl was bend- 
house he had left, with a fair, gentle bride, ing over her father, whispering some words of 
twenty-five years before, and he hardly recalled ; comfort or endearment. When the lady turned, 


of yourself, too.” 


what the woman was talking about. } she lifted her head, and eame forward, saying: 
“They tell me that you are a minister—a; ‘Will you come,now? Mother expects you.” 

Methodist minister; is that so?” Mrs. Farnsworth gathered up her garments, 
“T was ‘a minister, and traveled the circuit | and swept through the door, which Lucy held 

many years of ‘my life, till my voice failed, my } open for her. Then the father and child were 

strength gave way, dnd God had no further need | ! left alone with their sorrow. 

of me there.” [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NO REST. 


‘ BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Iw the long ago, when no man knew it, 
I dug a grave in the silent night, 
And I led Bove down, and there I slew it, 
And buried it out of the whole world’s sight. 
And I said, “ Lie there, in the dark forever— 
Lie with the sods piled over your breast, 
And I will go forth in the world, and never 
Suffer again with the old unrest.” 


But, lo! to-day, with the great sun o’er me, 
Shining down in its summer prime, 

I saw in the noontide, standing before me, 
The murdered love of the olden time. 

It came—and the sere cloth wrappéd and bound it— 
No flesh on its fingers, and mold on its hair, 

And the damp, dank smell of the grave was around it, 
And its eyes were the eyes of a gréat despair. 








I walk abroad, when the sun is shining, 
Lcry aloud, but it will not flee. 

Closer and closer its arms are twining, 
Nearer and nearer it clings to me. 

Heavy the sods, but they could not'crush it, 
Deep the grave, but it would not lie, - 

Strong is my heart, but it cannot hush it, 
It is greater than death, and it will not die. 


QO! mad is he, who, in vaunting fashion, 

By the might of his pride, or the force of his will, 
Deems he can strip from the heart a passion, 

That is higher than heaven, and deeper than hell. 
We may hush it to sleep, but it will awaken— 

It will break away from the grave’s control. 
There is no peace for a heart love-shaken, 

For after death, it will claim the soul. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a French ulster, of which we ons 


the back and front. view. The material is of 


4 


MAY. 


are two straps, fastened with s large buckle. A 
pocket on the right side, and deep cuffs at the 


fine waterproof tweed; and the ulster consists of ; wrist. The collars are made separate from the 
askirt, mounted to the edge'of a double-breasted, ; ulster, so that they can be worn at pleasure. 


close-fitting casaque, which has three collars, § 


No. 2—Is a walking-costume of bronze-colored 


The sides of the skirt are united to the back { ladies’ cloth, or camel’s hair, trimmed with 


breadth with a double plait, on the top of which ; either velvet, or plush of a darker shade, or to 
there are large buttons. Below the waist there’ match, as may be preferred. The skirt has a 


kilt-plaited front, which is made upon a founda- 
tion. The sides are fulled across, and trimmed 
with revers of velvet, or plush, opening from the 
Waist, and widening tothe bottom of the skirt. 
The back breadths are straight, and the fallness 
is laid in three large double box-plaits at the 
waist. The edge of these breadths is trimmed 
with a box, or side-plaiting six inches deep, of 





(hes 


~\) 


the material. The under foundation of the skirt 
is quite narrow, only a trifle over two yards in 
width. The back breadths sweep in a slight 
demi-train. The casaque is long, and fitted to 
the figure, with the fullness at the back, laid in 
two box-plaits from the waist line, finished with 
two buttons. A rolling collar, deep cuffs, and a 
deep band of the plush, or velvet on 1b taal is 
7 
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all the trimming, except the bows of satin ribbon § ming for the bottom of the skirt is a box-plaited 
which ornament the front, and finish the cuffs. ; flounce, nine inches deep, put on with a heading, 
This costume having a slight demi-train, is most } This is continued all around the skirt. The 
suitable for receptions and visiting. For an ex-} over-skirt is of the brocade cashmere, and has 
turned-back revers of velvet. It opens in front, 

and.is slightly draped in the back. The casaque 

is of the brocade, and has the coat-skirt put on 

below the waist, opening at the back seam, 

; where it is laid in a hollow plait: Velvet cuffs, 

3 and a plastron of velvet trims the front of the 

casaque. This will be a good model by which 

3 to renovate'a last winter’s costume. Adding the 

S brocade tunic, and ‘casaque to the old skirt, of 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
8 
; 





clusive walking-suit, we recommend the back, } 
shortened to correspond with the front and sides. ; 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold goods. One 
and a-half yards of velvet or plush, required. 

No. 8—Is a costume of plain and brocaded } 
cashmere, faced with velvet. The skirt is made $ 
upon a foundation of silesia. Face the edge of 
theskirt on the right side with the plain cashmere; ‘ 
then arrange the front. This is done by taking: -% 
one width of the plain cashmere, cut the required } either cashmere or silk. Eight yards of brocade ; 
length, and allow an half-yard extra for the: one and a-quarter yards of velvet; six yards of 
fullness just above the flounce. Make three or‘ plain cashmere will be required. Fancy buttons. 
four bows of gaging, in the middle of the breadth;: No. 4—Is a‘pretty and stylish dress ‘for either 
to gather in this half-yard. Arrange it as seen} house’ or walking. Our model is ‘in black 
in illustration, plain from the waist down, and } efshmere, or mouseline de laine combined with 
plaiting up the fullness at the sides. The trim-} black satin, and passementerie trimming of silk 
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and jet. The skirt is of the. cashmere, and } bow and ends of the same, is placed on a line 
trimmed on the bottom with four narrow knife-{ with the loops at the neck. Cuffs, covered with 
plaitings of satin; the lower one, and the third } passementerie, and finished with bow of ribbon, 
nearly covered by the second and fourth plaitings. } same as those on the bodice. When the passe- 
menterie trimming cannot be procured, or when 
something else must be substituted, we suggest 
a band of satin, for the skirt above the plaitings, 
or it would do very nicely without any other 
heading, than that already made by the knife- 
plaiting, and some black lace, Spanish, or French 
lace for the bodice, or else put a plaiting of the 
satin to match the skirt. Twelve yards of 
cashmere, six yards satin will be required. 

No. 5—Is a model for the front of a dress- 
skiry Two narrow knife-plaitings edge the 
entire skint. The front, has, first a plain panel of 
the figured material, upon which is arranged” 


Ve 
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Above these, the passementerie trimming is } 

arranged. A scarf-like drapery is put on across 

the front, which is done by taking three yards of 

the material. Begin at the left side, and arrange 

the plaits as seen in illustration, taking them up 

again on the right side, and the end that is left, 

loof in irregular pouffs at the back, and trim the arb 

edge with a narrow knife-plaiting of the satin, } three groups of the same material, as seen in 
which arrange to fall in a sort of jabot, tacking } illustration, each being fastened down in the 
it here and there to keep it in place. The close, centre by passementerie rosettes. Rosettes of 
round basque is cut double-breasted, but the satin ribbon, or loops of ribbon may be substitu- 
front seam is continued as seen. Part of this { ted for the passementerie ornaments. The back 
double-breasted piece is cut away, and the bodice and sides of the skirt are of plain material, 
from this point is buttoned on the front seam. { fulled on a with ruffle heading on the right side, 
Here, the passementerie trimming is laid to} and on the left the fullness is disposed in 
simulate a square neck, terminated by three} irregular pouffs and loopings. Suitable for 
loops of inch and a-half wide satin ribbon. ‘A ‘ either silk or woolen goods. 
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No. 6—Is another design, showing also the { points im front. The edge of collar, cuffs, and 
front, and part of right side of a trimmed dress- jacket as far as the waist, is finished with 4 
skirt. Here, there is, first, a. narrow knife- { narrow torchon edge. A thick cording of silk 
plaiting all round the edge of the skirt, and } 
above it.a puff of the plain material. The front 
is festooned in regular plaits on the foundation ; 
back and sides looped and pouffed ; the right 
side with one end hanging, as may be seen. 





may be substituted for a finish if preferred. 
A belt of the material, fastened in front with an 
oxydized clasp. 


No. 6. 


Both these models contain good suggestions for 
remodeling old skirts, by combining figured, or ; 
polka-dotted silk with plain. Both are more 
suitable for silk, than for heavy woolen goods, } f 
although cashmere with silk, may be used. 

No. 7—Is a stytish costume, for a little girl of 
eight to ten years. It is made of camel’s hair 
cashmere, and brocaded wool, and silk mixed 
goods. The skirt has a box-plaited flounce of the 
brocade on the edge, and the over-skirt is 
bordered all round with a band of the brocade, 
four inches wide, put on above the hem. The 
front is slightly wrinkled, and the back has one 
or two loopings, only enough to break the 
straight lines of the skirt. The vest, which is of 
brocade, is made separate, and buttons under- 
neath on the left side. The over-jacket is a long } 
casaque, fitting closely to the figure, turned } No.8 
back on the front of the skirt, and fastened by a ; lei 
button at the point. Cuffs of brocade. The} No. 8—Shows the back and front of a pretty 
collar is square in the back, ending in long’ little dress, for a little girl of from two to four 
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years. The material is cashmere, or fine flannel, 
plaited into a square yoke. The skirt is set on 
this long waist, and trimmed with two knife- 
plaitings. The sash, collar and cuffs are of some 


- 


No. 9, 


ry , 


soft silk, or woolen goods, either brocaded, or 
plaid, and the sash is arranged permanently 
upon the skirt, being laid in plaits, and fastened 
down at intervals by straps of the same, piped 





on the edge. A bow and ends ornament the left 
side, almost under the arms. This model would 
be equally suitable for a boy of the same age. 

No. 9—Gives the front and back of a paletot, 
for a boy of six to eight years, made of cloth, and 
trimmed with fur. It is simply a loose sacque, 
elted in across the back. 





LADIES’ BuTTERNS. 
Princess Dress: Plain, 


“ 


Combination Walking Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts, 
Watteau Wrapper, 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basques, 

Coal 


“ 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, ae 25) Basques.and Coats, . . .26 
Combination Suits, . . .35|/Codts & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25)Wra 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . - 

Fancy, 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. ‘of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A, Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


\ 
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GERTRUDE CORSAGE REDINGOTE. 


BY EMILY 

We give, on the opposite column, an engraving 
of a new Corsace Repinaorre, called the “ Ger- 
trude.” Folded in, with this number, is a 
SuprLEMENT, containing full-size patterns of the 
different parts of this fashionable affair. 

By the aid of the patterns, on this’ diagram, } 
any lady, no matter. how remote from a dress- 
maker, can cut out and make up the garment for 
herself. These full-size patterns render “ Peter- 
son,” in this way, indispensable in a household. 
By their aid, and at no additional expense, any 
lady can dress as stylishly, as if she -lived in 
Philadelphia, New York, or Paris. 

The Redingote, it will be seen, is double- 
breasted, buttoning up to the neck, with a rather 
wide collar, which is turned down all round. } 
The pattern (see the SuprpLemEnt) consists of » 
seven pieces, viz: 

I.—Hatr or Front. 
II.—Ha.r or Back. 
III.—Hatr or Sipe Back, 
IV.—Hatr or Sxrer. 
V.—Pocker. 
VI.—Corar. 
VII.—S.eeve. 

We have marked, on the front, the middle 
line of the front, by dots, with a notch top and 
bottom. The notch in the waist seam of the 
skirt, corresponds to the notch in the waist seam 
of fore-part, at the bottom of the dots. The 
letters show how the pieces are put together. 
The dotted line, on the front of the skirt piece, 
is where the pattern turns over; the dots at the 
back, show where the buttons are to be placed. 
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COLORED PATTERN FOR C 


We give, in the front of the number, printed 
in colors, one of those beautiful and costly 
patterns, which appear in “Peterson,” and in 
‘*Peterson”’ only. We offer it, as a New YEAR’s 
Girt to our subscribers for 1881, with our best 
wishes for their health, prosperity and happiness. 
The pattern may be used, not only for a chair- 
seat, or screen, but for various other purposes. 
The style of embroidery is the ‘‘ Henri III.” 

The design is to be worked in cross-stitch, 
with either single or double zephyr, on canvas. 
If war | canvas is used, work the pattern, and 

(80) 





HAIR-SEAT, SCREEN, Ere. 


fill in the ground-work with ivory-white, pale 
maize, maroon, or a cool gray, any neutral tint 
that will bring out the colors of the design. 
Those above mentioned will be the best. 

This pattern may also be worked on Java 
canvas, which comes in cotton, and wool; and 
may be had in ecru, gray, maroon, crimson and 
black. Or the pattern may even be used for a 
rug, or mat; but in this case, we would advise 
working on the ordinary coarse canvas, and fill- 
ing in the ground-work, and then using the double 
wool for both the design aad the filling-in. 








TRIMMING: MODERN POINT LACE. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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The braid used for this lace .is called point} connecting bars are buttonholed, and ornamented 


lace braid, and, after copying the design on} 


with small picots. The scollops at the edge are 


tracing cloth, and tacking down the braid, the‘ buttonholed over soft embroidery cotton. 





PAINTING ON SATIN AND SILK. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
beautiful design for q screen, to be painted on 
satin. With the revival of art in the present 
day, painting on satin and silk has become 
deservedly popular. It goes hand in hand, in 
fact, with art-embroidery. 

Painting on satin and silk is very effective, is 
not difficult, and it can be utilized in a variety of 
ways. It is especially suitable for large folding- 
screens, hand-screens, table borders, dress trim- 
mings, etc., etc. We have seen several ball- 
dresses, recently, with sprays of flowers painted 
on them; and long kid gloves are now often 
painted with little bouquets to match the dress. 
We give, hence, a design, which may be used for 
& screen, or other purposes. In our February 
number, for 1880, we gave several Japanese 
designs in embroidery, which our old subscribers 





will find equally good for painting on satin, or 
silk. We shali, during the coming year, give 
other designs. 

Now as to a few simple instructions in the art. 
To begin with colors: 

Transparent: Carmine, Prussian blue, purple 
lake. 

Semi-transparent: Burnt sienna, terre verte, 
Vandyke brown. 

Opaque: Flake white, Venetian red, oobalt, 
vermilion, chrome yellow, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

These are sufficient to make a beginning with. 
They are prepared in tubes at any colorman’s. 
A bottle of turpentine will also be required, a 
wooden -palette, a palette knife, and some sable 
brushes, Nos..4 and 5. 

The satin may be cotton-backed, but the finer 
the grain the better. Now for the ‘ay If 
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you can draw, take a flower and copy it. If you 
cannot draw, utilize old crewel patterns. Honey- 
suckle, jasmine, ox-eyed daisies, apple-blossom, 
and any other flowers, with a good deal of white 
or yellow in them, always come out well on black 
satin. Suppose you are going to paint a bit of 
apple-blossom. Take your palette; squeeze out 
of your tubes a little carmine and a good deal of 
flake white for the apple-blossom; and terre 
verte, chrome yellow, burnt sienna, and Prussian 
blue for the green leaves. Begin by putting in 
the high lights with flake white, using a little 
turpentine, and while the work is ‘still wet, 
apply a little carmine mixed with white to those 
petals that require it. For the calyx use terre 
verte mixed with yellow chrome, and put. in the 
stamens with orange chrome. You. will now 
begin the leaves, using the paint as thin as pos- 
sible and working the way of the leaves, instead 
of putting on a flat tint as in water-color. If you 
wish to show the under-side of a leaf, use a little 
flake white with the green, The stalk might be 
of Vandyke brown mixed with white, burnt 
sienna being used in places showing the knots in 
the wood. Do not use much turpentine with 
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3 your colors, but be very careful to wash your 
; brushes well in it after using them. This is of 
; the utmost importance, for if they are left dirty, 
the paint will stick to them and loosen the hairs 
; of the brushes. 
$ _ For decorating a screen, you might have some 
’ such design as that given above. For a dado to 
$s room, red poppies or purple clematis would 
have a charming effect. Painting in water-color, 
although not so effective as oil, is not without its 
merits. It is not so much trouble as oil, and has 
the advantage of being free from smell. (ils 
depend very much on the weather, whether they 
smell or not: on a-dry fine day, with the 
windows open, it is imperceptible; but a damp 
day makes all the difference, 

Painting in oil on silk presents no further 
difficulties than painting on satin, although it is 
best, sometimes, to have the silk prepared by 

: sizing it. In painting in water-color, the chicf 
’ thing is to use plenty of Chinese white: this 
may be procured in bottles, and will then last 
much longer than in the tubes, that are usually 
used, A little gum, added to the colors, brightens 
the general effect. 


, 





LAMP SHADE. 


BY MES. JA 


We give, here, a pretty design fora lamp 
shade; and in the front of the nuniber, we give 
the detail:') The detail shows one leaf, full 
working size, ornamented with embroidery and 


NE WEAVER. 


an application of net. This design could also be 
utilized’ for a necktie, if it is wished. The 
shade, when completed, should ‘be mounted on 
colored sarsanet. 





TAM O’ 


BY MES. 


Materials, five ounees.of yarn or wool. Bone 
erochet hook, middle size, say No. 8 to 10. The 
tap is worked throughout iu single crochet into 
the stitch, not into the loop of the chain. When 
the ninth round has been reached, jit, is, a, good 
plan to tie a piece of white cotton into a stitch ; 


it will be of great use in marking the commence- ; 


ment of each round, and save trouble. Make a 
ring of six chain.—First round. Work ten 
stitches into the ring.—Second round. Work 
round, two stitches. in each stitch.—Third round. 
Work round, two stitches in every third stitch — 
Fourth to seventh round. Work round, two 
stitches in every fourth stitch.—Eighth to twelfth 
round, Work round, two stitches in every twelfth 


SHANTER CAP. 


JANE WEAVER. 


stitch.—Thirteenth totwenty-thirdround. Work 
round, two stitches in every sixteenth stitch.— 
Twenty-fourth to twenty-ninth round. Work 
round, two stitches in every twenty-eighth stitch. 
—Thirtieth round. Work round, without in- 
creasing.—Thirty-first. to thirty-sixth round. 
Work round, decreasing by omitting every twenty- 
eighth stitch.—Thirty-seventh to forty-seventh 
round. Work round, decreasiug by omitting 
every. sixteenth . stitch.—Forty-eighth round. 
Work round, increasing by working two in every 
sixth stitch.—Fourty-ninth to fifty-sixth round. 
Work round, without increasing or decreasing. 
These last seven rows should be worked tighter 
than the rest of the cap. 
To make the tuft, wind a sufficient quantity of 
yarn on a piece of cardboard about two inches 
$wide, withdraw the cardboard, and then bind 
the centre of the yarn with five or six turns of 
carpet thread, tying it tightly, then cut the ends 
of each loop of the yarn, and, trim the ball or 
} tuft to shape. 


§ 
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PALM-LEAF DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 


BY MBS. 


JA 


Use the widest footing, if an insertion is de- 
tired, and darn in the pattern with linen floss. 
For the ends of cravat, use either black or white 
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net. For border of curtains, use “mosquito 

netting, or coarse bobinette. There are few pat- 

terns, ever designed, that are so artistic as this. 
(83) 





EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Waar Is “Tre Best Socrery ?”—Lowell, the poet, now the 


“Pererson” For 1881! Grearer InpUcemeNTs Tuan } American Minister to England, in a recent address in Lon. 
Ever! We call attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the } don, said that it was easy to get into good society, in fact 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is } into the very best, if we would only read. To be in intellectual 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That ; :' society, which he truly called the highest, it was only neces 
the public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved } 8ty to go toa library. He was right. Shakespeare, Milton, 
by the fact, that“ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, } Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, Addison, Goldsmith, all the {). 


the largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. 
We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualitie. than any other Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all } 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s 
book, has such contributors. In its fashion department, it.‘ 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and must elegant; 
have no rivals. The pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-day” department, make it 





moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matier of economy. 
When but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” should be that 
magazine; and every family should take, at least, one mag- { 
azine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraying: “Gran’father 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 
1881. 


For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both the 
engraving and Album are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment ! 


A Trisvute To *80.—A California subscriber, renewing her ? 


subscription, says: “And this reminds me, not to forget to 
mention the delightful evenings we had ‘round the wood- 
fire—which glows on a Californian’s hearth, through sum- 
mer, a8 well as winter, evenings—following the fortunes of 
the beautiful American, in Mrs Stephens’ ‘ Lost.’ Another 


favorite story was the ‘Talisman of Montezuma.’ Among ‘ 


the minor stories, I believe none gave us more pleasure than 
the ‘Marble Queen,’ which was, indeed, the very type of a 
fireside tale. It would be a curious study,” she adds, “if all 
the readers of a magazine could pare notes, as to their 
individual tastes, and choice, in reading.” We, the editors, 
may add that our experience is “ many minds, many tastes,” 
and so, in “ Peterson,” we try to have something to please 
everyone, 





Our Premium Eneravine is received, by the press and 
public, with unbounded popularity. The Blue Valley (Neb.) 
Blade says: “It is equally appropriate and beautiful: such 
mezzotints, at retail, are sold for five dollars: only the 
enormous circulation of ‘Peterson’ can explain why the 
proprietor can afford such premiums.” It adds, as hundreds 
of others do, “Peterson is, undoubtedly, the best and 
cheapest of the lady’s books.” 


A Prrasaxt Worn costs ‘nothing, and never does harm; 
buta “s4) often makes an enemy for life. 


its superb, colored plates g 


For still another kind,’ there are two premiums:, 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” 


¢ lustrious galaxy of English literature, need no letters of in. 
} troduction; they are ours to converse with, if we will only 
listen. Whatever may be the outward surroundings of one's 
life, no matter how coarse, or sordid, one still has it within 
} one’s power, to spend part of each day, at least, in this high 
> society. Nothing else furnishes companions s0 refined. No- 
where can such. true culture be gained. Books never 
deceive, never betray, never slander: they are, above all 


other friends, the truest, and most reliable. An intercourse 


, | With the best writers is invaluable in forming the mind, the 


heart, and through them, even the manners. There is noth- 
? ing you can read, no matter how trivial, that is not better 
{ than idleness. A home, in which reading prevails, is always 
; a home of refinement. 
Tue Worsuir or TrTies.—In a recent lecture, Mrs. Julia 

Ward Howe, with her accustomed elequence, animadverted 
on the folly of those American girls who are ambitious of 
marrying foreigners with titles. She pointed out how igno- 
ble the ambition was; how, as a rule, the girls were sought 
{ only for their money; and how very rarely these unions re- 
sulted in happiness. The increasing worship of rank, which 
? may be noticed among so many wealthy families, especially 
in our eastern cities, can be called by no other mame than 
“snobbishness.” To hear some of these people talk, one 
would thivk this was no longer a republic. 


; 
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Tue Kensrneron Strrcu, about which some new subscrib- 
ers enquire, is the old, well-known outline-stitch, or stem- 
stitch, under another rame. We give, on another page, 
a description of it, with illustrations, showing how to hold 
the needle, etc., etc. We think we have made this descrip- 
tion plain, but for those who desire it, we will send a leaf 
with the outline-stitch begun upon it, showing how to place 
the needle, on the receipt of twenty-five cants, directed to 
Mrs, Jane Weaver, care of Peterson’s Magazine. 


Our New Year’s Girt to the hundred and fifty thousand 
subscribers for “ Peterson” for 1881 is the most beautiful 
affair of the kind ever published. It is a design, as will be 
seen, in the style of Henry the Third, in art-embrcidery. 
Every color, in this exquisite affair, had to be printed separ- 
ately, Hence the cost of the whole is something almost mar 
vellous. But “Peterson” spares no expense to “lead the 
field.” 

“ ELecance AND Lovetiness.”—The Boston (Mass.) Home 
Journal, a high authority, says: “Peterson’s magazine al- 
ways comes freighted with ari atmosphere of elegance and 
loveliness. The fashions, particularly, are as beautiful a3 
they are sensible.” 

Setr-Consciovsness Is Tue Worst foible that a young 
girl can have. Never think of yourself, if you would be at 
ease in society. ; 
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REVALEW OF 
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Ov; Paemivms For 1881. Our new premium engraving, 
tobe presented to persons getting up clubs, for this year, is 
from an original picture, by that distinguished American 
wtist, Edward L, Henry. It is particularly appropriate, 
oonsidering that 1881 is the “Yorktown Centennial Year.” 
Tue engraving is in line and stipple, in the highest style of 
art, by Illman & Brothers, of the size of 24 inches by 20, and is 
cotitled, “GRaN’RATHER TeLis OF Yorktown.” It repre- 
genta a veteran of °76, in his old age, with his little grand- 
daughter between his knees, rehearsing the story of the 
surrender of Cornwallis. The picture is painted with all 
that skill, and that truth in detail, which distinguishes this 
celebrated artist, and ought to be on the walls of every house in 
America. 

Jn addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and ILtusTraTep 
Ausum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses, Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, on 
the last page of cover, for information, 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of 
the club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three, The induce- 
ments to get up clubs were never before so great. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1881, If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you, Specimens are sent 
gratis, if written for, with which to get up clubs, 


“Auways Gertinc Berrer.”—The Spencer (Iowa) Re- 
porter says of Peterson’s Magazine: “It is a wonder how 
this unrivalled lady’s book can be published at so low a 
price, yet always be getting better; but the secret, w 
suppose, lies in its enormous circulation.” Yes, that is it. 
A mall profit on a large list, is our motto. That of others is 
a large profit on a small list. The result is that.“ Peterson” 
had, for 1880, more subscribers than all the rest of the lady’s 
books put together ; and already, for 1881, we have received so 
many accessions, that we shall leave even 1880 behind. 


“Tury Decervep Mr.”—A lady writes to us: “I took 
another magazine, in 1889, that promised ever so much; but 
it deceived me, as plenty of others, have; and now I want to 
come back to ‘ Peterson,’ that always keeps its promises.” We 
receive hundreds of such letters. Why will people allow 
themselves to be “taken in” by these mushroom, irrespon- 
sible affairs? 

Compare Our CotorEpD Fasui0ns with those’ in \any other 
magazine. Ours are works of-art, as mere pictures; besides 
being the most reliable and stylish of fashion plates. This 
is the only magazine that prints its fashions from steel 
Plates, and has them afterwards colored by hand. 


Tur Stee, Piates, CoLorep Fasuions, colored patterns, 
and other embellishments, that appear in “ Peterson,” every 
Year, cost more than those of all:the other lady’s books in 
the United States, together. i 


— 


Tue Risk Or Paper, within the last year, has been very 
great, as, we suppose, is known to our subscribers. Yet 
“Peterson ” continues to’club as low asever. 


Ovr Paris Lerrers, on the newest fashions, written by a 
correspondent who has special facilities, are begun in this 
number, No other lady's magazine has such letters. 


lave For Ornenrs, not for yourself alone. Wealth may 
60; health depart; but affection, once won, remains; and in 
trouble, or sorrow, affection is worth everything else. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ae DLL PID OI 


We Have No Acenrs: for whom we are responsible, 
Either remit direct to us; join a club; or subscribe through 
} some local news agent. Trust no stranger. 
Have you A Wire, sweetheart, or sister? You can give | 
them no gift, at New Year, so acceptable as would be this 
; magazine for 1881, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Drifting. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Illustrated From 
Designs: By: Miss L, B.. Hwmphrey.. 1 vol., small 4to. Phila- 
} delphia: J. .B. Lippincott 4 Oo, One of the. most perfect 
; poems of its kind ever written, is “ Drifting,” descriptive 
{ of the Bay of Naples, by the late Thomas Buchanan Read: 
} We have it here, at lust, in'a style worthy of its merits: 
; printed in a small quarto, on vellum-like paper. with each 
: stanzas illustrated. It may secm-extravagant to say that the 
) illustrations are entirely worthy of the verses; but this is 
, really so; and the result is a volume thag has hardly an 
2 equal. To select any one illustration may seem invidious, 
’ but though all are fine, the ‘best, we think, is the last. Sey. 
eral are bits. of scenery about Naples: Ischia, Vesuvius, 
Sorrento: we even recognize the Hotel of the Siren, at the 
$ latter place, beetling over its.cliff.. The book would make a 
? charming New Yeat’s gift. 
3 New Bed-Time Stories. With IUustrations. 1vol.,16mo. By 
$ Louth Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. A col- 
2 lection of a dozen, or more, stories for children, written in 
3 that thoroughly artistic manner, that characterises every- 
3 thing that comes from Mrs. Moulton’s pen. Those persons, 
} who know her poetry, know that she has all the imaginative 


g 


powers, that are requisite for tales like'these; but it is only 


$ those, who are familiar with her prose, and with her skill in 
3 fiction, that can realize how excellent these stories are. 
$ Japanese Fairy World. By William Elliot Grifis. 1 vol, 
3 16mo. Schnectady: James H. Barbyte-—This pretty little vol- 
ume is from the pen of Mr. Griffis, author of “The Mika- 
do’s Empire.” The tales are selections from the Japanese, 
and open up quite a new field, especially to those persons 
3 who are interested.in folk-lore. Some of the stories are as 
charming as anything of the kind ever written, The illus- 
trations are by a Japanese artist, Ozano, of Tokio. 
Jack And Jill: A Village Story. By Lowisa M, Alcott. 1 vol. 
¢16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Very few writers, can 
rival Miss Alcott; at least when. she writes for children: 
} though even people of “larger growth” find both amuse- 
ment and instruction in her stories. We can fancy the 
) delight with which this little volume will be welcomed, 
Dick Cheveley. By W. H. Kingston. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B; Lippincott & Co—This, a posthumous work, is 
better, we think, than any which preceded it from the same 
pen. No young lad; hardly any grown man, even, can read 
it without feeling the thrill of its rapid action and exciting 
adventures. 


Roy and Viola, By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadeb 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The author of this new novel 
is already favorably known for her “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” 
&c., &c. The present. story is full’ of incidents, and ends 
happily, two..very important requisites for _ popularity. 

The. Wellfields. By. Jessie Forthergill. 1 vol., 12mo, New 
York: Henry Holt. & ©o.—This! is much better, even, than: 
the “ First Violin,” by the same author, though that was a 
story quite above the usual average. “The Wellfields,” for 
instance, is,as original,.and much more skillfully handled. 

My Marriage. 1 vol., 16mo.' Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A. 
story of newly married life, well told, and full of wholesome 
truths. The volume is most daintily served up by the pub- 
’ lishers. The binding; ‘especially, is a proof of that taste, 
‘ which always distinguishes this firm. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

Tt Is Taz Ciarm of this magazine that it combines more 
merits than any other. Its stories dre the best, its fashions 
the most stylish, its steel engravings unequalled, its patterns 
in embroidery, &c., &c., moré elegant and numerous. The 
newspaper press confirms all these claims. Says the Newark 
(N. J.) Courier: “The most popular fashion monthly in the 
country.” Says the Norristown (Pa.) Herald: “The only 
lady’s magazine worthy of the name.” Says the Reading 
(Pa.) Times: “Will always rank high as ajliterary maga- 
zine.” Says the Falls (Iowa) Sentinel: “ Has some now and 
special attractions every month.” Says the Princeton (Wis.) 
Republic: “The first magazine of its class.” Says the Lynn 
(Mass.) Record: “Indispensable to everybody who desires to 
keep thoroughly posted in regard to the fashions.” Says the 
Salem (N. J.) Standard: “The ch st, as well as the best, 
of the ladies’ magazines.” There are hundreds of such no- 
tices, every month; or, to put it all im five words, “ Peter- 
son” is, as the Central Falls (R. I.) Visitor says, “ indispensa- 
ble‘in every household.” 





Mayor Bearry conies to the front with ‘another offer of 
15-stop organs, $58. Beatty’s organs, with 4 full set reeds, 
15 stops, stool, book and music, are now offered for only 
$58. New and beautiful style, as low as $30, up to $1,000, 2 
to 32 stops. Piano’s for $125 to $1,600, These instruments 
are shipped on test trial. No money required until they are 
examined and found just as represented. An endless variety 
of new styles are now being offered for the holiday season. 
Read Mr. Beatty’s new advertisement, and send to Washing- 
ton, N. J., for his latest illustrated catalogue, just issued ; 
sent free to all. Mayor Beatty claims that, at the present 
time, he leads all other manufactories in the number of or- 
gans manufactured monthly. 


Tae Penman’s Gazetre.—Professor Gaskell, who contin- 
ues his series of “ads,” in this issue, offers to mail, free of 
charge, to each of our subscribers who will send him their 
address, plainly written on a postal card, within ten days 
from this date, a copy of the Penman’s Gazette, giving full 
particulars of Gaskell’s Compendium. The last issue is a 
very beautiful one; it gives many handsome engravings of 
penmanship by these who have learned from the Compen- 
dium, and portraits of the most famous of these writers 
throughout the country. 








Horsrorp’s Acrp ProsPuare is particularly recommended 
for wakefulness, hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous ‘ 
system. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepicat Borany—Or rue Ganpen, Frevp anv Fonzst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. I.—Bvurpock—Larpa Major on OFricinanis. 
[Greek, labein, to lay hold of; from its hooked, tenacious 
involuores, or burs.] 

Boranrcat Craractrers.—Stem two to four feet high, very 
stout, paniculately branching, roughish-pubescent. Leaves 
aiternate, very large; radical-or lower ones one to two feet 
long, cordate oblong, upper ones ovate; petioles nihe to 
eighteen inches in length. Heads panicled, rowndish-ovate, 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, pink-pur- 
ple, very adhesive by the hooks: Hasrrat.—Though a ‘fa- 
tive of Europe, it is abunilant in the United States, growing 
in waste places, among rubbish, around old buildings, road- 
sides, and in cultivated grounds. Anyone who has been 
once in contact with its. bura, well remembers this coarse, { 





rank, homely weed, and but little care is manifested, seem. 
ingly, to keep it in due subjection. Farmers, even though 
often much annoyed by the burs clinging to their sheep, do 
not seem toresort to any energetic measures to rid them. 
selves of the nuisance. 

The burdock is a biennial plant, with a spindle-shaped 
root, a foot or moré in length, brown externally, white and 
spongy within, furnished with thread-like fibres, and having 
withered scales ‘near the summit. The odor of the root ig 
faint and unpleasant, its taste mucilaginous and sweetish, 

Meprcat Uses.—All the properties claimed for the burdock 
in the United States Dispensatory, aré of little account. Never. 
theless, it is an efficacious drug in obstinate ertiptions of the 
skin which have frequently proved unyielding to other 
remedies. Professor Graves, of Dublin, had under his care a 
case cf chronic impetigo, attended with varicose veins, and a 
purulent, ichorous discharge. Poultices, astringent washes, 
and all ordinary appliances were in vain. The discharge 
increased, while the heat and itching were almost intolerable, 

Four ounces of burdock root, in a quart of water, boiled 
to a pint, and the whole to be taken daily, was then ordered, 
In three or four days he was much better, and the burdock 
was discontinued. The man soot became worse, and suffered 
as before. The strong decoction was again resumed, and 
continued for a time, and the patient was completely cured, 

Dr. Barton, of South Carolina, put the burdock to the teat 
in an old case of skin disease, and with entire success. 

Professor Mitchell knew a most obstinate case of scrofulow 
ophthalmia, that had been under various treatment to no 
good purpose, to yield in a few weeks to teaspoonful doses of 
the expressed juice from the leaves of the burdock. 

In using it, the fluid extracts, a pint of which contains the 
virtues of a pound of the ¢rude root, should be preferred. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Sar Srey thing relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHT ARBLEHEAD, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Pererson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@& 


"No. 91.—SquarE REMAINDERS. 
Behead and curtail words, having the following significa 
tions, and get a complete word-square: 1. A woven fabric, 
2. Pierced. 3. Vapor. 
The following form the square: 1. Fortune. 2. Mineral. 
3. A common beverage. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


GEESEE. 


No. 92.—Dovsix Cross-Worps. 


In fearing, in glaring, and hearing. 
Tn giraffe, but not in mink. 

In braying, and fraying; and praying. 
In mustard, but not in pink. 

In gushing, in hushing, and rushing. 
In raccoon, but not in male. 

In foaming, in loaming, and roaming, 
In spaniel, but not in vale, 

In carting, in darting, and parting. 
In quahaug, but not in hind. 

In ing, in scheming, and 
Only two ‘plante, bear it in mind, 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 





No. 93—Dramonp. 
1, A consonant. 2. A nickname. 3. Heads. 4. A road. 
5, An iron pipe. 6. A nickname. 7. A letter. 
Twi. 
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Anncors Next Month. 
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Answers To Pugzixs in tae Decemiza Numsrn. 


No. 89. 
JORAMOLAB 
MADIDAL 
GADOR 
DAMARAT 
KRERESAPOR 


No, 90. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Prepare a .—The turkey should be well singed 
and freed from “ pin-feathers,” and thoroughly drawn by 
opening one side just below the breast-bone. Be sure to 
take everything out that is inside, not forgetting the parts 
lying between the ribs or the “soul.” Wipe dry, after 
washing well in cold water. Then dip the turkey two 
seconds into boiling water, and immediately two seconds into 
ice-water. This will give it a very plump appearance. Cut 
the neck off close to the body, leave the skin longer, draw it 
over the neck, and tie; also tie the legs close to the sides, 
having cut off the first joint. Fasten the wings to the sides 
with fine skewers, having cut off the pinions. Put the 
gizzard, liver, heart and neck to boil in a quart of water; 
allow two and a-quarter hours to roast a turkey weighing 
ten pounds. If the specimen happen to be one of many 
summers, boil it one hour or so before roasting. Baste with 
malt and water once, then cover with lumps of butter and 
sfterwards baste with the drippings. When nearty done, 
dredge well with flour and baste with butter. 

The Dressing—Take three pints of bread crumbs for a 
medium-sized turkey ; chop finely, with one-quarter pound 
of salt pork, a good lump of butter, salt, pepper-sauce and 
savory or marjorum, and break in two or three eggs to make 
it of the right consistency. Fiil both the breast and body, 
and sew up. Riched mashed potatoes also make a good 
reer 

Oyster Dressing —Use oysters with their liquor, and fust 
bread crumbs enongh to make of proper consistency; a 
blade of mace, a little pepper and salt. 

The Gravy.—Having boiled the giblets in a quart of water 
till tender, straih the broth thus obtainéd into a dripping- 
pan, having removed the turkey. Take the liver and mash it 
very fine with the back of a spoon and return to the gravy. 
Then chop very fine the heart and gizzard, and add to the 
gayy, and thicken with browned flour; stir ;and season 
well; boil five minutes. 


Boiled Rabbit With Onion Sauce:—Peel five or six medium- 
tited onions and put them into cold water; boil them till 
tender; cut up the tabbit into joints arid put it into # sauce- 

















pan with sufficient cold water to cover it, and simmer gently 
for an hour and a-half. Chop ‘the onions and season them 
with a saltspoonful of salt, the same of white pepper, and 
put them into e small saucepan, with an ounce of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of milk. Stir and boil up, lay the rabbit 
neatly on a hot dish, pour the sauce over it, and serve at 
once. 


To Use Up the Remains of Cold Joints —Chop the meat very 
fine, with fat bacon or ham, add a little salt, cayenne, grated 
lemon péel, nutmeg, parsley, a few bread crumbs and two 
eggs, to one pound meat. Put all into a stucepan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream and two ounces butter. This is 
the proportions to one pound chopped meat. Stir over the 
fire for five minutes.. Let the mixture get cold, and then 
put it into light paste to’ bake, ir. the shape of rolls. 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips.—With a vegetable scoop, cut them out raw to 
any shape preferred. Drop thent im fast boiling water, add 
salt and a small quantity of white peppe?; when done drain 
thoroughly, toss them in a saucepan with a little butter, and 
some parsley finely chopped. Serve as a garnish, or they 
may be served alone, 

Pareniys (Mashed.)—Boil them in plenty of fast-boiling 
salted water; when done pass them through a sieve, then 
work a piece of butter and a little milk in them in a sauce- 
pan, over the fire, adding pepper and salt to taste. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Pudding (1.)—Make a paste with equal quantities of 
sifted flour and finely chopped suet, a pinch of salt and a 
little water. Roll it out thin into a large piece, place this 
over a well-buttered basin, and push it in so as to line the 
basin with it, cut it off all round so as to leave enough to fold 
up; roll out the trimmings to such a size as to cover the top 
of the basin. Pare, core, and slice a quantity of good, sound 
apples. Put them in the basin with brown sugar to taste, 
and either some chopped lemon peel, two or three cloves, or 
a little grated nutmeg} add a piece of fresh butter, pack the 
apples tightly in, put on the cover of paste, turn up the 
edges and préss them down, ti¢e a floured pudding cloth over, 
and put the basin into a saucepan full of boiling water, 
which should come well over the pudding. Boil from two 
to three hours according to size. 

Apple Pudding (2.)\—Proceed as above, putting the apples 
in layers, with a little orange or quince marmalade between 
each. 

CAKES. 

Pound Cakes.—Beat to cream one pound butter, and work 
it smoothly with one pound sifted loaf-sugar, and nine well- 
beaten eggs, and mix in lightly one pound flour, half a 
nutmeg grated, and a little pounded cinnamon or mace; 
beat together half-an-hour and bake about one hour in a 
brisk oven. Candied lemon peel cut thin, and blanched and 
chopped sweet almonds, are sometimes added; and half- 
pound currants will make the cake much richer. Half the 
above proportions will make a moderately-sized cake. 

Simple Cake.—Six ounces of Oswego flour, seven ounces of 
sifted loaf-sugar, five ounces of fresh butter, beaten to a 
cream, three fresh eggs beaten, and a tablespoonful of new 
milk; mix,these together, and beat for ten minutes. Butter 
a tin, half fill it with the mixture, and bake in a quick oven 
for eight or ter minutes. Currants, chopped candied Peel, 
or caraway seeds may be added. 


Children’s Cake-—One pound of flour, quarter-pound sugar, 
quarter-pound currants, quarter-pound sultana raisins, one 
ounce candied peel, one teaspoonful of spice, one teaspoonfal 
ground ginger, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix 


‘wel, and make into a soft dough with a large cupful of 


buttermilk. Bake ina. quick oven about an hour and 9- 
quarter. [Currants are best left out of children’s cakes.—Ep,] 
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ART-EMBROIDEBY. ; 

Tue KenstncrTon, 08 Ovruine Stitcu.—To make the Ken- 

sington, otherwise called the outline-stitch, or stem-stitch, a 

knot is first made in the crewel, and the thread is brought 


from the under side of the work to the surface. . Next, the 


needle is passed back again, from the upper side, at about a 
quarter of an inch distance, more or less, according to the 
fineness of the design to be worked. It is again brought up, 
at about half-way from the first point, and carried on to 
about as far beyond the second, and repeated, See the illus- 
tration given here, 


2 
f 


In working a pattern in purely outline-stitch, by hand, 
hold the work firmly between the first finger and thumb of 
the left hand, holding the thread under the thumb, before 
placing the needle in, as seen in our next illustration, 


Always begin to work from the lower end first; and work 
upwards. We will add, that, fcr smail d’oylies, or very fine 
Objects, the stitch should be much shorter, than that which 
we have given in our illustration, which was made inten- 
tionally large, in order that it might be easily followed— 
although, however, the size is one used for many objects. 

LEAVES AND STALKS are treated somewhat differently. For 
stalks, begin, (using the stem-stitch) from the lower end 
first, and work on the outline until .it is crossed by a-leaf or 
flower, then pass the needle to the other side, and work back 
again on the opposite outline, to the lower end; then work 
another line of stitches inside the outline, and..so on until 
the stalk is filled up. When leaves are to bevall of one color, 
they are done in the same way, and the veins put in last. 


ART-EMBROIDERY.--FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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} Often the veins are put in with silks, when all the rest of 
} embroidery is done in crewels. ; 
Sometimes the work when done, (particularly filledin 
} work,) is found to be very much drawn, or puckered. This 
, is easily remedied. Stretch the work tight, and smooth, face 
} downward on the ironing-table, and)lay a damp cloth over it. 
} Press the cloth with a hot;iron, and when the work has been 
} in this way steamed, run the ironoyer it until it is quite dry, 
; when it will be found perfectly smooth and even. Felt and 
$ crash as foundations, more easily pucker in working than 
cloth. In washing crewel work, use a lather of best Castile 
soap, and wash in the suds, but do not rub the soap upon 
the crewels. Rinse in warm water, and squeeze without 
wringing. Also be careful to stretch while drying. 

When the leaves are to be shaded, or the petals of flowers, 
still use the same stitch, but work’ the outer edge of color 
first, beginning on the outline, and going towards the centre, 
Be careful not to take all the stitches right up to the inner 
edge of color. First make the termination of the stitches of 
different lengths, so that a hard defined line of color is 
avoided, and instead, the colors blend, and shade into each 
other. 

It is quite easy to make curves, and angles {n this stitch, 
taking care that the lines of stitches follow the direction of 
the fibre of the leaf, or flower to be imitated. Thus the stalk 





ILLUSTRATION FOR SHADING A LEAF OR THE PETALS OF A 
FLOWER, 


of a flower should never be worked across, but always 
lengthwise. A good artist in needle-work will carefully 
study nature, and work her design conscientiously according 
to its rules. | When thin places in this kind of embroidery 
are seen, it is necessary to fill such plates up without 
PP of patchi but fully supply the stitches 
which seem to be lost. 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fie, 1.—Evenine-Dress or YeLttow Sitxk—The front is 
made plain, and trimmed with two. knife-plaited ruffles. 
§ The waist and back of the dress are cut.in one piece; and 
trimmed,.with white lace and bows of yellow satin ribbon- 
The half-short sleeves. and open corsage, are also trimmed 
with lace. . White roses at the breast, and in the hair, 


Fra. 11.—Receprion on Eventné-Dness oF Bive Sik, for 
a young lady. The short skirt is edged with a deep knife- 
} plaiting: The front of the ‘draped ovérskirt is trimmed 
} with white lace, and the skirt is lodped with blue satin 
} .ribbon,. faced with white satin. .The high square waist is 
trimmed with a bead netting. over the shoulders, and down 
-the front, and with blue satin bows, and a white rose. 
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Fic, 1t.—Dinver on Evenrno-Ditess or Brack Satin dE {| Though in that case it need not be quite so large, and could 

. Lyons.—The train is untrimmed. The front is ornamented } be made of black lace only. Fancy mufis of all kinds are 

with a'silk scarf in the richest Oriental colors, and trimmed; very fashionable, and are often made up of the satin, velvet, 
is 


with a chenille fringe to match. Tassels of the samé fringe, 


§ 


§ 


or silk of which the ited with 





iP d, or 


trim the bottom of the skirt. The entire waist is made of } fe bows of ribbon, or flowers. 


the Oriental material, The sleeves have a black cuff, and a | 


Diack bow is placed on the left side of the square neck. Red | ' with a rich jet fringe. 


rose in the hair. 


train is richly trimmed with a flounce, edged with a knife- 
plaiting, and lined with mauve satin. This trimming 
extends up the sides of the dress, and is fastened down with 
bunches of violets. The front; of the dress is of mauve silk, 
plaited lengthwise, and finished with a deep flounce, edged 
with a knife-plaiting, and headed by a puffing. The cuirass- 
waist is buttoned diagonally, and trimmed with a bérhe of 
violets. 

Fig. v.—WALKING-Dress or Buack Camet’s Harn.—The 
bottom is trimmed with a plaiting of dull black silk. The 
front is a good deal draped, and edged with a border of 


figured velvet; the back is also draped in a puff, and the } 


bottom, which is square, is also edged with the figured 
velvet. The close-fitting jacket is also trimmed with the 
velvet. Small black velvet toque, with a black feather. 

Fic. v1.—WALKING-Duess oF Brown WOOLEN, with red 
anf cream-colored spots: The skirt is kilted all the way 
down the front, and near the bottom crossed with folds of 
brown silk. The princess tunic has a gathered waistcoat of 
plain brown silk, and turns back with revers. The drapery 
is held in place with ribbon loops. Brown bonnet, with 
shaded red and cream-colored feathers. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dress or Bier, trimmed with bands. of 
striped violet silk, or Pekin. Skirt with two deep kiltings 
in front, and with a drapery at the back, bordered with 
Pekin, and which falls on a still deeper kilting, reaching to 
the centre of the skirt, The tablier, formed of upright 
folds, is bordered with Pekin; coat-bodice, with basques or- 
namented with triangular pieces of Pekin, and with two 
large buttons, Sleeves with Pekin revers; pockets orna- 
mented with Pekin, and Pekin collar. (Pekin is a variety of 
striped silk.) This dress is very beautiful when made of 
cream-colored nun’s cloth, or camel's hair, and trimmed 
with any light-colored striped silk, or with silver braid; or 
if made of some black material, end trimmed with gold 
braid. 

Fic. vir.—Watxkine-Dress or Brack Satry, or of black 
Sicilienne, lightly wadded. It is made slightly gathered in 
at the waist, and sufficiently large to allow of thick under- 
waist. The sleeves have a “cap” at the top, and are 
gathered in at the wrist, The waistband is fastened with 
bows in front). The pocket is laid in box-plaits, and orna- 
mented with a bow of ribbon, and large crochet buttons fasten 
the garment down the front. The garment reaches nearly 
to the bottom .of the black silk flounce of the dress. 
Bonnet of black velvet. 

Fig. rx.—Watxic-Denss or Brown Sarmn; axp Brown 
ty Gory Buocrt.—The front is composed of four plaited 
Tuffies of the satin, edged with a band of the broché. The 
stright panels at the sides are of the broché, and the brown 
satin back is puffed. The deep bodice has broché, revers 
and cuffs. Brown velvet bonnet, with feather shaded from 
brown to old gold. 

Fig. x—DotmaN-Oroak or Gray Braver Crorn, trimméd 
With broad bands of Seal fur. The wide sleeves are cut in 
the cloak. Gray plush botinet, with gray plumes. 

Fics. x1. AND X11.—PELERINE AND Morr or Biack anD 
Gow Lace, that fs the lace is black, outlined with a gold 
thread. These articles make a most'dressy finish for & plain 
black toflette, and add very much to a visiting or’ reception- 


Vox. 


dress, ok the pelerine is very beautiful.’ 


Fig. x1m.—MANtTLz or Ficurep VELvet, much trimmed 
Bonnet of cream-colored felt, 


trimmed with shirrings, and cream surah silk; the strings 
Fic. 1v.—Bati-Dress or Marze-Cotorep Satin, —The ; edged with: lace. 





Fig. x1v.—Heap-Dress or Waite Lace, trimmed with 
rosettes, composed of loops of violet ribbon. 

Fig. xv.—Ficuu Cottar. The collar is of white linen, 
and the fichu is composed of white crépe, edged with lace, 
and fastened in front with a flower. 

Fie. xvi.—Vetvet Bonnet or THE Restoration SHAPE. 
—It is of claretcolored velvet, and the feathers are sated 
from claret to cardinal-red. The crown is low, with puffings 
of dark satin. Wide satin strings. 


Fic. xvir.—Licut Brown Beaver Boynet, ornamented 
with steel and flame-colored beetles. The strings are golden 
brown, and the feathers are shaded from brown to gold. 


Fias, XVII, AND XIX.—COLLAR AND CurF or SPOTTED MUSLIN, 
—Claret and blue spots on a cream-colored ground. The hem 
of both collar and cuffs are of the same material, with the 
spots closer together. 


GENERAL RemMARKS.—Woolen dresses are simply made; 
brown, red mahogany, dark gray, and purple are the colors, 
and they are trimmed with bands of seal or gray rabbit 
from the Scilly Isles, a pretty fas, which will have a certain 
vogue. The bodices are or with collars 
and cuffs, embroidered with gold, and called “ officers’ and 
prefects’ collars ;” they are high and straight, and a thick 
ruche of sulphur or coffee-brown lace is worn with them. 
Velvet or velveteen skirts are much used. The German vel- 
vet, which is much cheaper than the Lyons, is generally 
employed for under-skirts, and even trimmings. One of the 
prettiest that we have seen is of iris-color, and was worn 
under a cream-colored camel's hair polonaise. 

Our Lerrer From Panis, printed below, gives full details 
of the very latest fashions. The combinations are followed 
out in all cheaper materials, and when silks, satins, and 
silver and gold b des, are bined in the richest dresses, 
cheaper brocades, silks, cashmeres, etc., are made up in the 
same way, in more cominon materials. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Roe NEvve pes Perrrs. 

I cannot remember a@ season, when there has been such a 
total change i important points in fashions as in this. Dull 
silks have been replaced by satin; warm, rich colors have 
taken the place of the dull, fated tints, so long poptilar: nor 
are ladies’ skirts strapped back so as to hinder their move- 
ments. Thé low-necked corsage is less and less worn, 
indeed, except at large parties, or balls, the square corsage 
and Yace sleeves are ip favor. The corsdge, in this case, 
is made dreksy with lace, tulle, etc. Trains, too, are now 
almost wholly confined to full dress, even réception toilettes 
being made with round ‘skirts. Ball-dresses, intended for 
young girls, aré-made with a half-train only, to the great 
comfort of the youthful wearers, especially in dancing. 

For driving, of demi-toflette dresses, the favorite style is 
the Princesdée, or Gabrielle, cut in two materials, the front 
differing’ from the back. Velvet and satin blend well for 
these toilettes, as do also brocade atid satin. The back and 
train of the dress (for the Princessse shape requires a train,) 
are made of either velvet or brocade, the front being of 
satin, either shirred orembroidered. Sometimes the junctare 
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of the front with the train is concealed by revers of athird , They aro. in all delicate .shades.of cashmere, and are a g00d 
material, or of contrasting color. Thus Worth shows a: deal trimmed with ruffles of lace, the richest style havin, 
dress in pale lilac brocade, the front in pale lilac eatin, em-{ a vest of white plush, with revers of satin at either a 
broidered with silver and seed pearls, while up either side of ; matching, the hue of the cashmere, , The loose Princesse 
the skirt is placed a revers of violet velvet, broad at the hem ; form retains its popularity, as it is at once graceful and con- 
and tapering to a point at the waist. The same style is also } venient. Velvet gores ape sometimes let in at, the two side. 
shown in white brocade and white satin, the revers being in ‘ seams, on either side of the skirt, and are bordered with 
dark crimson velvet. This combination of dark red velvet, } white lace ruffies. A pale blue cashmere, with the gores in 
with white materials, is one of Werth’s latest and happiest { dark red velvet, is very tasteful and stylish. 

innovations; and it is almost invariably becoming. Gold} For hair-dressing, the severely simple style is more the 
and ‘silver, either in the form of ideries, ig, OF ; rage than ever; the hair parted plainly, arranged in a 
very heavy passementeries, are amongst the most popular ; braided knot at the back; and with a row of soft flat frizzed 
rimmings for ball-<dresses. curls over the brow, kept close to the forehead by. an invisi- 

Striped gauzes are coming largely into vogue for evening } ble net. This style is so exquisitely becoming, that it is sure 
dresses for young ladies. They are in solid colors, the } to last long, though it drives all the hair-dressers to despair; 
stripes being in satin. The corsage is usvally composed of } for being so simple and so easy of achievement, ladies on 
plain gauzes, or satin, and the skirt is draped with a broad.’ arrange their hair for themselves. Diamond combs, either 
scarf-draping, either in satin, or watered silk, of a hue to { real or imitation, are worn in full dress; but as a usual thing, 
match the dress. These escarf-draperies are placed around } the well-shaped heads of the Parisiati belles show forth in 
the hips, and are either knotted at one side, or directly in { undisguised beauty, without a singlé ornament. 
front. This latter style is only becoming to a very slender Lucy H. Hoorrr. 
figure. 

Cloaks are now made immensely long, and of the paletot 
shape, which is, in fact, nothing more or less than the old- 
fashioned sacque revived. ‘They are shirred in the back, 
from the collar to the waist, to give the necessary fullness to CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
the skirts. They are shown in stamped’ vélvets; in corded '} Fic. 1—Boy’s Oven-Coat or Draw Croru.. It is double- 
silk, intermixed. with velvet; and in small patterned ‘ breasted, fastened with large horn buttons, and has three capes 
brocades,, These long cloaks are invariably made of black ; and a collar of the cloth, bound with fine braid. Drab hat, 
materials; they would be too showy in any. colored stufis, ; with brown velvet trimming. 

Worth lines them throughout with watered silks, in rich { 


+ hreiAi 








Fic. u.—Youne Grru’s Dress or Dark Green Camel's 


hues, such as garnet, caroubier, violet, or a deep brilliant ‘ Hare, The skirt is edged with a deep’ kilt-plaiting, above 
blue. One cloak, shown at; his establishment, lately, was in ; which is laid a scarf of the camel’s hair, which ties at the 


black, stamped velvet. The collar was of dark crimson } pack, The basque-coat is cut away in front, has a.small cape, 
velvet, and the wide sleeves were bordered with bands of the ; and is finished with a row of machine stitching. Soft 


same. Down the front went a broad band of black marabout ; green plush bonnet, 
trimming, and the hem was edged with a corresponding ’ 


F : Pareror (FRo! 
band. The whole garment was lined with dark blue ; a SS Se eee rides RS yo 


vatened sille ‘ Mave or CHECKED Crors. It fastens down the centre with 
¥ » ¢ square horn buttons, and is quite close-fitting. The cape 


For opera and carriage wear, short dolmans, richly : hood ned witl : 
trimmed, and drawn in with a ribbon at the waist, are much { - pols ss pgp -pr aera ar repmahad 


in vogue, The most splendid opera-cloak of the season is, é me gm oN awa geal yc er oa 
however, of the long paletot shape. It is of white stamped ¢ the same cloth, and edged with eoatliaite $6 dina the wees 
velvet, with collar and.sleeve-bands in white, satin, embroid- ; Whinh’ bins & stiff wing in it at the side 2 
ered with gold, and with fiowers in their natural hues in “ 

sewing silk. The lining is of white watered silk, 

The polonaise has been revived to a limited extent, but 
only for ordinary wear. Visiting, or reception-dresses, are 
made with short, draped, single skirts, and with corsages, 
that slope up at the hips, and are rounded in front, and at 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 


the back. Velvet and satin are employed in these toilettes, } 
either matching, or in contrasting colors. Dark blue velvet, } 
with caroubier satin; plum-colored velvet, with rose-pink § 
satin; and emerald-green velvet, with apple-green satin, are ; 
amongst the favorite combinations. These toilettes are, of ; 
course, only for carriage, or reception wear; but certainly 
an amount of magnificence is now displayed in the matter of 
short dresses, which heretofore has been considered only ap- 
propriate for. ball, or dinner-cogtume. But the fact of the } 
matter is simply this—the suit for out-door winter dress has } 
gone wholly out.of fashion. These elegant short dresses are 
therefore adapted to be worn at small parties, or informal 
dinners, as well as for receiving, or paying’ afternoon calls. 
In the latter case, they are hidden in the carriage, beneath 
a long paletot, or a fur-lined cireular, or are fully displayed 
under a short dolman of rich white-grounded cashmere 
patterned cloth, trimmed with bands of marabout trimming, 
and with wide sewing-silk fringe. It is no longer essential 
to have a wrap to match the costume, 

Morning-dresses are extremely stylish and pretty. The 
latest made are in the matinée form; that is to say, they are 
made with a long loose sacque, worn over a separate skirt. 





@ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Bverything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by’ an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle 
men’s, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, end underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of shirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, will be promptly 
attended to. 

The advantages gained by'owr subscribers sending theit orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
number who have been served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con- 
taining full particulars, will. be sent free to any one swriting for 
them, Address all communications to 

MRS, MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0; Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Kay In remitting, get @ Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York; if these cannot.be had, then register your 
letter, 








THE DUKE “COMES TO GRIEF.” 
[See the Story, * Beyond His Reach "] 
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COVERS IN JAVA CANVAS; WITH DETAILS. 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, 





FRANZ ABT. Op. 517. No. 
———— 


1. Morn hath woke the world a - gain; 
2. Not an - oth - er sound is_ heard, 
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Ro -. sy fresh - ness fills the air; But from la 
Save the mur - ming of the rill And the song 
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we re - frain, For this is a day of prayer. 
some sweet bird; A a - round is ~~ Calm and still. 





SUNDAY MORNING, 





And the church bells seem to say,. . .‘‘Sun - day, Sun 
While thechurch bells seem to say,. . .‘‘Sun - day, Sun 
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ho - ly day!” |Andthechurchbellsseemto say, ‘‘Sun- day, Sun- day, 
ho - ly dsy!” White thechurch bellsseemto say, ‘‘Sun- day, Sun- day, 
































ho -' ly day!” 
ho - ly day!” 








oe LATEST STYLES FOR IN-DOOR DRESSES, 
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